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N his article, “Utopia or Hell,” which we are priv- 
ileged to publish this week, Mr.~ Roosevelt elabo- 
rates three lines of thought. He urges in definite 
detail the formation of a League of Peace. He at- 
tacks the Administration for sundry sins of omission 
and commission. He damns the peace movement. 

In our opinion Mr. Roosevelt is right in his first con- 
tention. He is partly right in his second contention. He 
is wrong in his third contention. A few words as to 
each: 

Mr. Roosevelt’s League of Peace may be reduced to 
the following four proposals: 

1st. The nations of the League shall mutually agree 
to respect and guarantee the territory, vital interests 
and national honor of each other. 

2nd. All other questions shall be arbitrated in an in- 
ternational court, the judges of which shall be chosen by 
lot, excluding from any given arbitration the judges 
from the powers whose interests are concerned. 

3rd. The force of the League shall be used against 
any nation within or without the League in order to 
maintain the territory, vital interests or national honor 
of the contracting powers or to carry out the decisions 
of the International Court. 

4th. No civilized nations unable to help execute the 
decrees of the International Court or uncivilized nations 
shali be members of the League tho they may be given 
the right to appeal to the International Court of the 
League. 

It will be seen that this scheme agrees very closely 
with that of the Editor of The Independent published in 
our issue of September 28. Except for the fact that Mr. 
Holt provides for automatic and gradual disarmament 
and does not exclude questions of national honor from 
arbitration, the two plans are practically alike. 


R. ROOSEVELT is right in excluding vital inter- 
ests from arbitration providing he defines what 
they are. Otherwise vital interests may be made to in- 
clude almost anything, no matter how trivial. As a 
matter of fact the only two things that are vital to a 
nation are its territory and the untrammeled exercize 
of sovereignty within that territory. All other questions, 
even those including national honor, are justiciable. 
Mr. Roosevelt should modify his League of Peace so 
that only questions of territory and sovereignty shall be 
reserved from arbitration. Then he will have drawn a 
definite and scientific distinction between what ques- 
tions are proper for arbitration and what are not. 
Otherwise there is too great a loophole left for the 
employment of arms in settling differences inside and 
outside the League. 





MR. ROOSEVELT AND PEACE 





Mr. Roosevelt has two main grievances against Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Bryan. 

ist. They have negotiated all-inclusive “arbitration” 
treaties. 

2nd. They have failed to attempt to enforce the 
Hague Conventions, to which the United States is a 
signatory power. 


R. ROOSEVELT is not quite fair in repeatedly 

designating Mr. Bryan’s peace pacts as “arbitra- 
tion” treaties. They are not arbitration treaties, but 
treaties for investigating disputes between nations in 
which it is agreed to postpone hostilities until the in- 
vestigation is completed. There is no agreement whatso- 
ever to arbitrate. 

But Mr. Roosevelt is evidently incensed because 
Mr. Bryan proposes that any and all disputes that may 
arise shall be settled by the provisions of a treaty. 
“Does Mr. Bryan,” he asks, “or does he not mean to 
arbitrate, if Japan should so desire, the question whether 
Japanese laborers are to be allowed to come in unlimited 
numbers to these shores?” At first blush this is a poser. 
But if we stop and think a minute it is evident that 
Japan does not want her laborers to come here—all she 
wants is not to be discriminated against on account of 
race. But even if she did want them to come she would 
not have the faintest idea of bringing such a question 
before any international court or commission, for no 
court or commission could for a moment entertain the 
plea. For otherwise Japan would have concurrent juris- 
diction with the United States Government in American 
territory, which is contrary to all law and morals. Mr. 
Roosevelt is absolutely right when he says no nation 
ought to enter into a treaty when the probability is 
that it would not arbitrate every question that might 
arise under it. But the probability that Japan or any 
other nation would bring up such a question as Mr. 
Roosevelt suggests is negligible or at least infinitely 
less than the chance that a court or commission would 
decide in their favor. And if they so decide, then 
there is nothing in Mr. Bryan’s treaties that compels 
the governments to adopt the recommendations of the 
investigation commission. If Japan after such an inves- 
tigation insisted on dumping her hordes on California, 
we could with all propriety, if we so desired, fight. 

Mr. Roosevelt finds Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan dere- 
lict in their duty for not enforcing the Hague Conven- 
tions, which are being violated with impunity by some 
of the belligerents in the present war. 

He says on this point: 

I took the action I did in directing these conventions to 


be signed on the theory and with the belief that the United 
States intended to live up to its obligations and that our 
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people understood that living up to solemn obligations, like 
any other serious performance of duty, meant willingness 
to make effort and incur risk. 


Does this mean that if Mr. Roosevelt were President 
now, he would, for instance, have used the army and 
navy of the United States to compel Germany to evac- 
uate Belgium, England to cease strewing the high seas 
with mines, and Japan to make reparation for violating 
China’s neutrality? We have ourselves urged that even 
at this late date Mr. Wilson should protest in broad 
terms against all violations of international law by 
whomsoever committed and give notice that the United 
States intends to bring them up for judicial considera- 
tion at the close of the war. But to go beyond that and 
have the United States enter the European conflagration 
in order to punish international promise breakers is 
like burning the house down to roast the pig. 


S to Mr. Roosevelt’s assertion that the Hague con- 

ventions “have accomplished only a small amount 
of good,” we would remind him of the Hague Court, 
which has already peacefully settled sixteen cases that 
have come before it, some of which might have led to 
war. The Hague Court cannot be expected all at once 
to stop all wars and bring about the millennium. Even 
the Supreme Court of the greatest “League of Peace” 
known to history, the United States of America, did 
not prevent our great Civil War, despite the many dis- 
putes between the various states it had previously 
and amicably settled. We would also remind Mr. Roose- 
velt of the institution known as the commissions of 
inquiry, which have already settled two serious dis- 
putes—one between England and Russia in 1904 and 
one between France and Italy in 1912. We would also 
remind him of the rules perfected at The Hague for 
good offices and mediation, whereby he himself was 
enabled to step in between Russia and Japan and end 
the bloodiest war in all history up to August 1, 1914, 
and whereby Argentina, Brazil and Chile, less than 
twelve months ago, mediated between the United States 
and Mexico and prevented war on this continent. 

As to the peace congresses, they have done all they 
could have been expected to do in the way of dissemi- 
nating sound and progressive peace ideas in advance 
of governmental action. This function is limited strictly 
to this field. 

It was a delegation from the North Carolina Peace 
Society, for instance, that waited upon Mr. Roosevelt 
in the White House on April 2, 1908, and suggested to 
him that “effective arbitration necessitates treaties 
between our country and all other governments, by 
which the contracting powers mutually agree to respect 
each other’s territory and sovereignty in said territory, 
and to arbitrate all other questions of law and fact.” 
To which Mr. Roosevelt replied in part that “The 
North Carolina Peace Society is to be congratulated 
upon its position. Effective arbitration neces- 
sitates agreements between all the powers to respect 
each others’ territory and sovereignty in said territory, 
and to arbitrate all other questions.” This was the 
first time the head of a great nation ever made such 
an advanced declaration, and the North Carolina Peace 
Society and Mr. Roosevelt are both to be congratulated 
upon it. It was likewise the resolutions of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, at its session at St. Louis in 
1904, that suggested to Mr. Roosevelt, as he publicly 





acknowledged, the calling of the Second Hague Con- 
ference; while the plank of the resolution urging the 
nations to convert the Hague conferences into some- 
thing approaching a permanent and periodic assembly 
was afterward made one of the frontispieces of Amer- 
ica’s proposals at The Hague in 1907. 

It was likewise the Third American Peace Congress, 
held in Baltimore in May, 1911, that made one of its 
chief planks a League of Peace almost identical with 
that now so ably and enthusiastically championed by 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

It would not be difficult to quote many other ideas 
first advanced by peace congresses and afterward taken 
up by statesmen and governments and translated into 
international action, but enough instances have been 
given to prove the point. 

Let us say in conclusion that the pacifists are human, 
like everybody else. Tho most of them are high-minded 
and sensible folk, they have their weak and foolish 
brothers and sisters. But we venture to prophesy that 
if Mr. Roosevelt’s admirable League of Peace is ever 
to be realized, he will find the peace workers his chief 
allies in bringing it into existence. 

As to the “ultra-pacifists,” against whom Mr. Roose- 
velt thunders his heaviest artillery, it is in order to 
say that no “ultra” anything or “ultra” anybody ever 
helped or hindered a genuinely great cause to any 
appreciable extent. Mr. Roosevelt’s hammer is too big 
to be used in crushing shells. 

Nevertheless, these points on which we find ourselves 
in disagreement with Mr. Roosevelt are after all the ° 
less important ones. With him in his broad proposal of 
a League of Peace we are in heartiest concord. It is in 
this direction that the world must move for the aboli- 
tion of war through the establishment of the peace of 
righteousness. It is a great thing that a man who has 
held the highest public office in the world proposes such 
a far-visioned plan of world statesmanship. 








WOMAN’S RIGHT TO A LIVING WAGE 


HE Supreme Court of the United States has before 

it a case of fundamental importance. It is a vital 
case, for it deals not with governmental machinery, nor 
with legal distinctions, nor with artificial relationships, 
but with life itself. 

The court has to answer a single question: Does the 
American Constitution forbid the government of a state 
to demand for women in industry a living wage? Or, to 
reverse the statement for the sake of increased clarity: 
Does the Constitution permit a state government to 
prevent employers from paying to women wages in- 
adequate for living and the maintenance of health? 

The case is briefly known as the Stettler case, tho 
there are actually two, one brought by Frank C. Stettler, 
an employer, the other by Elmira Simpson, one of his 
employees, against the members of the Oregon Indus- 
trial Welfare Commission. The facts are these. 

The Legislature of Oregon has declared it unlawful 
to employ women “for wages which are inadequate to 
supply the necessary cost of living and to maintain 
them in health.” It has created an Industrial Welfare 
Commission to enforce this provision. The commission 
has forbidden any employer in a manufacturing estab- 
lishment in the city of Portland to employ any adult 
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woman worker at a smaller wage than $8.64 a week. 
The plaintiffs, Stettler and Simpson, employer and em- 
ployee, brought injunction proceedings to prevent the 
enforcement of this prohibition, alleging that it offended 
against both the State and the Federal Constitutions. 
The Supreme Court of Oregon decided against them. 
The United States Supreme Court of the United States 
must now determine whether the minimum wage law 
violates the Federal Constitution. 

The case against the law is based mainly on the con- 
tention that it offends against the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. That amendment provides that “No state shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the priv- 
ileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law.” 

The law on the case is clear; it is in its application 
to the facts that room for argument, according to the 
contention of the plaintiffs as well as of all those who 
oppose such legislation, is to be found. By decisions of 
the highest court it is established, that the “liberty” 
protected by the Fourteenth Amendment includes the 
right to purchase or to sell labor; that this liberty is, 
however, subject to reasonable restraint under the police 
power of the state for the protection of health, safety, 
morals and the general welfare; that a law imposing 
restrictions upon the right of the individual to enter 
into labor contracts will not be sustained unless it has 
a real and substantial relation to public health, safety 
or welfare, and is not an unreasonable and arbitrary in- 
terference with individual liberty; that the burden of 
proof rests upon those who assail such a law; and that 
the validity of the statute must be sustained unless the 
court finds that there is no fair and reasonable ground 
to say that there is material danger to the public health 
or safety or to the general welfare, if the conditions of 
labor be not restricted. 

Such is the law. It remains for the court to determine 
whether the facts in relation to the work of women for 
wages lower than the minimum establish such a ma- 
terial danger to the public health and the general wel- 
fare. It is not, therefore, a question of law which the 
court must decide, but a question of fact. 

In arguing the case before the Supreme Court, Louis 
D. Brandeis, as counsel for the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission, has presented an impressive brief. In it little 
space, appropriately enough, is devoted to the law, and 
much space to the facts. In the preparation of the brief, 
which comprizes a printed volume of nearly four hun- 
dred pages, Mr. Brandeis has had the able and expert 
assistance of Miss Josephine Goldmark, Publication Sec- 
retary of the National Consumers’ League. ; 

The brief is not made up of argument; it is composed 
of evidence. Its body consists of significant quotations 
from many works written by close students of indus- 
trial and social problems. The quotations are grouped 
under three general heads, The Evils of Low Wages, 
The Benefits of an Adequate Wage, and The Benefits of 
the Legal Minimum Wage. 

Under the first head it is shown, by the testimony of 
those who have given time and care to the study of the 
problem, that insufficient wages compel working women 
to cut down their food to a point where health inevita- 
bly suffers, and compel them to spend too little on 
health, altho their need, because of the hardships to 


which their mode of living exposes them, is the greatest. 
A single quotation from the report of an actual investi- 
gation drives this point home: 

Another little girl of twenty, who is getting $6.50 a 
week in the millinery workroom of a large department 
store, laughingly said: “I buy my suits with my lunches. 
Usually I have rolls and coffee for breakfast—that’s ten 
cents—then a sandwich and a glass of milk—that’s fifteen 
cents—for lunch, and then a real good twenty-five cent 
treat for dinner. But, of course, when I have to pay for a 
suit or a hat or a pair of shoes it’s different. Then I have 
one meal and perhaps two a day until the bill’s paid.” 


If such an experience is typical, and there is ample 
evidence that it is, who can doubt that a wage so low is 
detrimental to the health of the worker? F 

It is further shown that insufficient wages for women 
mean not only impairment of the working efficiency of 
the community, but deterioration for the health of the 
race. All female workers are potential mothers; mothers 
insufficiently nourished and with their health insuffi- 
ciently conserved mean weakened offspring; weakened 
offspring mean race deterioration. “We cannot expect a 
race of healthy nor of well-governed children if the 
mothers-to-be are permitted to grow anemic in their 
young womanhood.” 

Insufficient wages lower the general standard of liv- 
ing by bringing about overcrowding in housing with 
the consequent loss of all privacy, a hard struggle to 
obtain necessary clothing, and the lack of all legitimate 
recreation. Of 1568 women whose expenditures were 
investigated at one time sixty-two per cent reported 
that they spent no money for pleasure—that it took all 
their earnings to meet their daily expenses. 

It is the consensus of opinion among authorities on 
social questions that while low wages for women and 
the consequent struggle to live may not be the primary 
cause for entering upon an immoral life, it is inevitably 
one of the most important contributing factors. When 
wages are too low to supply nourishment and other 
human needs, temptation is more readily yielded to. 

Turning to the economic aspect of the subject, it is 
shown that the wages of women are fixed only by sup- 
ply and demand. Wages are fixed neither by the value 
of the service rendered nor by what the industry can 
afford. Rates of pay are not standardized and there is 
no protection for women workers from the exploitation 
that is found in many occupations and localities. 

Women workers are particularly subject to loss of 
earnings thru seasonal fluctuations in the trades in 
which they are employed and thru other causes on the 
economic side of industry. It has been conclusively 
shown that only a negligible proportion of wage-earning 
women are working for “pin-money.” In the main they 
are working to support themselves and in nrany cases to 
assist substantially in the support of their families. 

Lastly on the economic side it is demonstrated that 
an industry that is paying less than a living wage is 
receiving a subsidy from some source. The workers in 
such an industry are supported partly by the earnings 
of some other class. Such an industry is parasitic. 

On the benefits of an adequate wage the evidence 
presented in the brief supports the contentions that the 
payment of higher wages is an incentive to increasing 
efficiency on the part of both employers and employees; 
that in many cases high wages mean lowered cost of 
production; and that with an increase in wages, the 
standard of living rises. 
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The final section of the brief sets forth the benefits 
of the legal minimum wage. Minimum wage legislation 
has been enacted in New Zealand, Australia and Great 
Britain, and in seven American states, California, Colo- 
rado, Minnesota, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wis- 
consin. The experience of those countries and states 
shows that the effect has been to raise wages, to tend 
to create industrial peace, and to benefit the enlightened 
employer by relieving him from the competition of the 
unscrupulous employer of underpaid labor. 

The brief taken as a whole is an impressive docu- 
ment. It presents a picture of a phase of our industrial 
life that must arrest the attention and enlist the sym- 
pathy of any one interested in the problems of human 
existence. The plight of thousands of women workers 
who are ill nourished, insufficiently clad, housed in dis- 
comfort and lamentable lack of privacy, deprived of 
wholesome recreation and subjected to merciless tempta- 
tion, is a reproach to our industrial system. The com- 
munity which permits their continued exposure to such 
conditions is not only callous to human suffering, it is 
indifferent to its own interests. The nation owes it 
to itself to protect its women, potential mothers of its 
future citizens, from such exploitation. 

We confidently expect the Supreme Court to find in 
the array of evidence gathered together by Mr. Brandeis 
and Miss Goldmark solid ground for the ¢onviction that 
the public health, the public safety and the general wel- 
fare will find in such legislation as the minimum wage 
law needed protection and a proper means of defense. 
The decision of the court will be of widespread appli- 
cation. If it should be in the negative, it would wipe 
from the statute books of seven states similar pieces of 
legislation and set up the Constitution of the United 
States as a formidable barrier to this great movement 
for social and industrial justice to women and, more 
distantly, to all workers in industry. An affirmative de- 
cision will give encouraging proof that the Federal Con- 
stitution is not to be made a fetter to progress but an 
instrument of human advancement. 


THE CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


HE resolution for submitting to the states a con- 

stitutional amendment establishing national pro- 
hibition failed of the necessary two-thirds vote in the 
House. But it received more than a majority vote. This 
is significant of the growing sentiment in favor of the 
suppression of the liquor traffic. Tho one cannot for- 
bear to wonder if the vote would have been so large if 
members of the House had thought the resolution had 
any real chance of passage. 

We cannot regret the failure of the resolution. Not 
because we are not keenly alive to the evils that the 
unbridled use of liquor brings in its train. We know 
that drunkenness leads to poverty, misery and crime. 
Not because we begrudge the great revenue brought in 
from the manufacture and sale of liquor. Not because 
of any fetich worship of personal liberty. 

What primarily concerns us is the dignity and the 
efficiency of the law. A law that cannot or will not be 
enforced is a disgrace to the community and a menace 
to all law and order. 

It is hard to the point of impossibility to enforce 


prohibition in any community where the weight of 
public opinion is not against the sale of liquor. The 
danger in state prohibition is that in certain districts, 
notably the large cities, the law will be ignored and 
defied. If prohibition were nation-wide, the danger 
would be immeasurably increased. The suppression by 
law of the liquor traffic can best be carried out in such 
community units as have a uniform preponderance of 
public opinion against the business. 

This is the strength of local option. This is the weak- 
ness of prohibition. It is this that produces such scan- 
dals as the open and flagrant violation of the law in 
large cities in prohibition states. 

It is not because national prohibition would put an 
end to the liquor traffic that we do not favor it. It is 
because it would pretend to put an end to it and would 
not succeed that we look to other ways of minimizing 
the liquor evil. We should welcome a prohibitory law in 
any community where the weight of public opinion is 
in favor of it. In such a community the law would be a 
success. In any greater unit it would tend to be a 


failure. i 
—— 


A MORAL TRUSTEE 
CORRESPONDENT courteously suggests that in 
describing Henry Siegel, the merchant-banker 

whose depositors lost practically all their deposits be- 
cause of the failure of his stores, as a “fiduciary” we 
were not speaking by the legal card. He reminds us 
that the relation of banker and depositor is not that of 
trustee and cestui, but that of debtor and creditor. 

He is undoubtedly right. That is, we believe, the law. 
But we were not assessing Siegel’s responsibility in any 
legal sense. We were assessing his moral responsibility, 
and regretting that the law did not recognize it. 

A banker who invites and accepts the savings of the 
people as deposits in his bank is a moral trustee for 
those savings. A banker who uses those deposits for his 
own purposes, and, because he is an unsuccessful mer- 
chant, causes his depositors to lose them, has violated 
a moral trust. When the law finds itself unable to punish 
such a use of the money of others as it would punish it 
if it were done by more direct methods, it is, to say the 
least, inadequate. 

Such law runs counter to the moral sense of the com- 
munity. It is bad law. 


VOTES FOR WOMEN! 


NEW YORK court has ruled that the adage, “A 
penny saved is a penny earned,” is not true. At 
least, not in married life, as viewed by the law. 

A wife saved money from her allowance for house- 
keeping expenses, and deposited it in the joint savings 
bank account of her husband and herself. Her husband 
tried to draw out the money for his own purposes. 
She tried to prevent him. The court refused to let her 
do it, 

Mr. Justice Blackmar, in deciding against the wife, 
said, “I regret to say that our law has not reached the 
point of holding that property which is the joint result 
of the earnings of the husband and the economies of 
the wife is their joint property.” 

Sometimes, the law is an ass. 

















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


December 21—French gain in Peronne 
region. Russians invade East Prus- 
sia near Thorn. 

December 22—Hard but indecisive 
fighting between Russians and Ger- 
mans on Pilica River, Poland. Gen- 
eral Joffre retires twenty-four 
French generals. 

December 23—Germans repulsed in 
attempt to cross Bzura and Ravka 
rivers. French gain in Argonne 
Forest. 

December 24—On Nida River Rus- 
sians take 4000 Austrian prisoners. 
Near St. Hubert Anglo-Indian 
troops lose 3000 killed and 887 taken 
prisoners by Germans. 

December 25—Seven British  sea- 
planes attack German naval base of 
Cuxhaven. Austrians recapture Uz- 
sok Pass in Carpathian Mountains. 

December 26—British submarine en- 
ters Dardanelles and destroys mines. 
Russians claim victory at Krosno 
in Galicia and capture of 10,000 
Austrians. 

December 27—Germans regain Mlawa 
in northern Poland. French aviators 
drop bombs in Metz. 




















On December 17 Gen- 
The French era] Joffre, commander- 

Army in-chief of the French 
armies, issued a general order to the 
troops announcing that the time had 
come to take the offensive all along 
the line. This order was accompanied 
by the stipulation that it should not 
be published in the press, but the 
Germans, when they heard of it, 
promptly sent it out to the world. 
During the three months that the 
Germans have been on the defensive 
the French have been engaged in re- 
organizing and strengthening their 
army where experience had disclosed 
weaknesses. In particular the manu- 
facture of ammunition and new guns 
has been rushed until now the army 
is reported to be well equipped. The 
French light artillery has had the 
reputation of being equal to the 
German, if not superior, but the war 
showed that the Germans had the 
advantage in heavy field guns. This 
deficiency is said to have been made 
up, altho it does not appear that the 
French have attempted to match the 
42-centimeter guns with which the 
Germans surprized their foes. 

The skill which General Joffre 
showed in saving his army from 
overthrow or capture by retreating 
in good order before the advancing 
Germans, and then, as soon as their 
onrush slackened, turning to attack 
them, has secured for him the un- 
limited confidence of the French 
Government and people. This posi- 
tion of authority he is using to weed 
out incompetents in the army with- 


out fear or favor. On December 22 
he issued an order retiring from 
active service twenty-four generals, 
including ten commanders of divi- 
sions. Some are stated to have been 
removed for “reasons of health,” 
others for “convenience,” while for 
the rest no explanation is proffered. 

The French army has doubtless 
been much in need of such a shaking 
up, for political influences have for 
many years had a demoralizing 
effect upon it. First the Dreyfus case 
showed that the army was domi- 





nated by a narrow clique of officers, 
of aristocratic or royalist procliv- 
ities, quite out of sympathy with the 
republic and willing to corrupt the 
eourts to secure their ends. But the 
consequent attempt to democratize 
the army soon led to scandals quite 
as great on the other side, for a 
secret spying system was disclosed 
by which Catholic officers were dis- 
criminated against. Then, too, the 
needlessly offensive way in which the 
troops were employed at the time of 
the separation of Church and State 
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THE ATTACK ON THE GERMAN ENTRENCHMENTS 


The Allies have assumed the offensive and all along the line from the North Sea to Switzerland 

they are trying to dislodge the Germans from the positions they have held, with little change, 

since the middle of September. The attack is directed chiefly against that part of the German 

line that extends almost straight northward from the Aisne near Soissons into Belgium, and 

against the German semicircle about Verdun. The French have for a second time invaded lower 

Alsace from Belfort and are half way to Mulhausen. The shaded area represents in a general way 
territory held by the Germans the last week in the year 
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caused the resignation or deposition 
of certain Catholic officers. General 
Joffre is believed to be promoting or 
removing officers solely with a view 
to increasing the efficiency of the 
army and without regard to whether 
they are clerical or anti-clerical, 
royalist or republican. 

Other scandals in the army, such 
as corruption in the contracts, sabot- 
age in the arsenals, anti-militarism 
in the ranks, and‘incompetency in 
the maneuvers, led to a general but 
evidently fallacious impression at 
home and abroad that the French 
army was unprepared for war and 
would make as poor a showing as in 
1870. A committee appointed by the 
Senate to investigate military affairs 
brought in, just before the war, a 
very unfavorable report, and this 
may have contributed to the belief 
of the Germans that French resist- 
ance would quickly collapse. But put 
to the bitter test of war the French 
army has proved very capable and 
has displayed a courage in attack 
and a steadiness of purpose under 
defeat that have won the respect of 
their enemies. 

The war has had the effect of uni- 


fying the French people and raising 
them above the pettiness of parti- 
sanship. The session of the Chamber 
of Deputies on December 22 was one 
of the most remarkable in the his- 
tory of the country in the fine spirit 
shown by all parties. Three of the 
seats were draped in black for depu- 
ties killed at the front, and others 
were vacant for those who had been 
captured. Premier Viviani, who, as a 
former socialist and anti-clerical, 
would have under other circum- 
stances been interrupted by the jeers 
of the opposition, was heartily ap- 
plauded on all sides as he praised 
General Joffre and spoke of the war 
in the following language: 

Since despite their attachment for 
peace France and her Allies have been 
compelled to go to war they will carry 
it to the very end. The Allies are deter- 
mined to continue the fight until out- 
raged right has been avenged, until the 
stolen provinces have been regained, 
heroic Belgium restored, Prussian mili- 
tarism crushed and Europe regenerated 
and reconstructed according to every 
ideal of justice. 

The Chamber unanimously voted 
an appropriation of $1,700,000,000 to 
cover the cost of the war and other 
expenses for the next six months. 
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TRENCHES WHERE EVEN LETTER-WRITING IS POSSIBLE 


A British dug-out at the front, well protected from bombs, in which Tommy can write home— 
what he is allowed to write 


No striking victories 

The French jaye rewarded the 
Attack Allies since they took 
the offensive, but in various places 
all along the line from Belgium to 
Belfort gains of a few hundred. 
yards or several miles are reported. 


‘Altogether these amount to a consid- 


erable success, altho at a heavy cost, 
since the Germans have had time to 
fortify their entrenched positions as 
strongly as possible and to arrange 
successive lines of defense. The ac- 
tivity of the Allies in the west has, 
it is said, compelled the Germans to 
bring back to France some of the 
troops which had engaged in the 
advance on Warsaw. 

In Flanders the chief gains of the 
Allies were made near the coast, 
where the troops have the support of 
the British fleet and are pushing 
forward near Nieuport, with the aim. 
of reaching Ostend and Zeebrugge, 
where the Germans have established 
a naval base. 

South of the Belgian border the 
Germans claim to have successfully 
held their ground and to have cap- 
tured 750 “British and colored” sol- 
diers and five machine guns. 

Further south the French have 
succeeded in pushing back the Ger- 
man line in front of Peronne. Rheims 
is still within range of the German 
positions a few miles to the north- 
east, and an intermittent bombard- 
ment reminds the few remaining 
inhabitants that their city and 
cathedral are at the mercy of the 
invader. 

The greatest activity, however, is 
manifested where the German line 
circles about the stronghold of Ver- 
dun at a distance of ten miles or 
more. The numerous detached forts 
and concealed batteries around Ver- 
dun have kept the Germans at bay 
for six months, and on the other 
hand, the utmost efforts of the 
French have not sufficed to dislodge 
either the German right wing, which 
is fixed in the forest of Argonne on 
the west, or the left wing, which 
holds St. Mihiel, on the Meuse, to the 
southeast. The woods of this region 
prevent the use of aeroplanes and 
the batteries are concealed by 
branches and protected by fallen 
timber, so as to make them difficult 
of discovery or approach. It is chiefly 
by the slow process of undermining 
and blowing up the enemy’s en- 
trenchments that the French are 
making progress here. East of St. 
Mihiel they have forced their way 
across the German border and 
reached a point only about ten miles 
south of Metz, one of the most im- 
portant of the German fortresses on 
the western frontier. 

The campaign in Alsace goes slow- 
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ly, for the French army from Bel- 
fort has only got about seven miles 
inside the German boundary in the 
direction of Mulhausen. 





The C 7 The German advance 
© \ampaign toward Warsaw has 
in Poland heen checked about 

thirty miles west of the Polish cap- 

ital. Here three rivers run together, 
the Ravka emptying into the Bzura, 
and the Bzura into the Vistula, and 
in the angle formed by them Marshal 
von Hindenburg had concentrated 
his forces. A crossing of the Bzura 
was made near its confluence with 
the Vistula by means of a pontoon 
bridge after the Russian batteries on 
the eastern side had been silenced by 
shelling. This force got to within 
fifteen miles of Warsaw, but was 
driven back with heavy losses. The 
force that crost the Ravka River 
near Skierniewice met with a similar 
fate. According to the Petrograd ac- 
count, more than two thousand Ger- 
mans were left dead upon the field 
and no points on the eastern side of 
these rivers remain in German 
hands. The town of Sochaczew is said 
to have been demolished by the 

German bombardment of five days, 

and thousands of men, women and 

children who were trying to flee to 

Warsaw lost their lives from the ex- 

plosion of shells or the falling of 

buildings. 

On the other side of the Vistula the 
detachment of the Russian army 
which defeated the Germans at 
Przasnysz and Mlawa continued on 
toward the northwest and invaded 
West Prussia near Thorn. The Ger- 
mans, however, returned in force 
and are now again trying to clear 
the Russians from that part of 
Poland which lies north of the Vis- 
tula and south of the German border. 

South of Warsaw the Pilica is 
the scene of conflict, for the Ger- 
mans from the neighborhood of Pio- 
trkow are striving to move down 
the valley of this river to the Vis- 
tula, which would then give them 
access to Warsaw from another 
direction. 

Further to the south and near the 
Galician border the Austrian general 
Dankl assumed the offensive in the 
endeavor to free Cracow from the 
danger of Russian attack from this 
quarter and to make connections 
with the German forces in the Pilica 
Valley. The Russians, however, took 
up a strong position on the left bank 
of the Nida River near where it 
enters the Vistula, and here, accord- 
ing to the Petrograd report, the 
Austrians, on December 24, suffered 
a severe defeat, with the loss of 68 
officers and 4000 men as prisoners. 
Vienna, on the contrary, claims the 
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FIGHTING ON FIVE RIVERS 


The map of the seat of war on the Russian frontier shows the value of natural obstacles for 
defense. The German onset, which the Russians were not able to withstand in the open, has 
been checked at the swamps and watercourses of Poland. The Germans are said to have sacri- 
ficed 50,000 men in the vain attempt to cross the comparatively insignificant streams which keep 
them from Warsaw, the Bzura and the Ravka. Their troops north of the Vistula were badly 
beaten because those south of that river could not come to their aid. In the south the Austrian 
atiack has been halted at the Nida River, one of the tributaries of the Vistula. The shaded por- 


tion of the map shows the territory held by the 

of German or 
capture of 2000 Russians in this 
field. 

The Russian Government gives the 
total number of German prisoners in 
Russia as 1140 officers and 131,700 
men, and of Austrian prisoners as 
3166 officers and 221,400 men. 


Both sides claim suc- 
cesses in Galicia and 
it is hard to say 
which has the best of it. The Aus- 
trians have certainly succeeded in 
relieving Cracow of any immediate 
danger of attack, for they have 
driven the Russians eastward be- 


The Campaign 
in Galicia 





Russians and the arrows indicate the chief points 
Austrian attack 


yond Tarnow, a distance of over 
fifty miles. South of this, along the 
slope of the Carpathians, they have 
advanced still further and have dis- 
lodged the Russians from the moun- 
tain passes leading over the range 
into Hungary. 

On the other hand, the Austrians 
have not succeeded in again raising 
the siege of Przemysl, and the 
efforts of that garrison to get in 
touch with the relieving force by 
means of sorties have been disas- 
trous. The Russians have gained 
possession of a section of the rail- 
road used to connect parts of the 
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EFFICIENCY IN HANDLING AN ARMY 


A German field kitchen in full career on a troop train. While the movement from one position 
to another is in progress the food for the first meal at the new base is already being prepared 


fortress. The Austrian movement on 
the south seems to have been checked 
if not turned back by the vigorous 
attacks of the Russians, who waded 
across a river up to their necks in 
spite of the cold, swift current. 


The War in Christmas Day was 
f celebrated by an attack 
the ‘Air in three dimensions 
upon the German naval base of Cux- 
haven. This is the first time in his- 
tory that warships, submarines, 
aeroplanes and dirigibles have been 
engaged in combat altogether. The 
attack does not appear to have 
accomplished much, but it demon- 
strated the possibility of the British 
being able to reach the mouth of the 
Elbe at any time they choose, in 
spite of the German mines. Seven 
seaplanes were conveyed by British 
cruisers to a point near Heligoland, 
the fortified island which stands in 
front of the German naval base, and 
were launched at daybreak. As soon 
as they were seen the Germans sent 
out two Zeppelins and several sea- 
planes. The Zeppelins were kept off 
by the guns of the light cruisers 
“Undaunted” and “‘Arethusa,” which 
remained for three hours in the 
neighborhood of Heligoland, avoiding 
the attack of the German subma- 
rines by swift maneuvering. The 
rising of a thick fog prevented the 
British aeroplanes from accomplish- 
ing their purpose of inflicting injury 
upon the German fleet and harbor 
works. 

Three of them returned to the 
cruisers, but four were wrecked. 
The British submarines, however, 
which stood by, were able to pick up 
the pilots of three of the aeroplanes 


as they sank. The seventh aeroplane, 
which was lost, was in charge of 
Flight Commander Hewlett. He was 
the only son of Maurice Hewlett, the 
novelist, and had received his in- 
struction in the art of flying from 
his mother. The German account of 
the raid states that bombs dropt 
from their aeroplanes hit two de- 
stroyers and a convoy. 

The German airmen also paid a 
Christmas visit to their foes. A bi- 
plane from Ostend crost the Channel 
and attempted to reach London, but 
did not succeed in getting any far- 
ther than Rochester, twenty-eight 
miles from St. Paul’s, where it dropt 
a bomb harmlessly in the road. The 
biplane was flying at a hight of 
about four thousand feet, yet it is 
said to have been winged by a shell 
from one of the British aerial guns. 
It was not brought down, however, 
and made its escape closely pursued 
by three British biplanes, with 
which it exchanged shots for some 
minutes. This unique battle in the 
air was watched with interest by 
crowds of people at Southend-on- 
Sea. 

On December 24 a German airman 
flew over Dover and dropt a bomb in- 
tended to hit the castle. The bomb 
fell, however, in the garden in the 
rear of St. James’ rectory, in front 
of the castle, and there exploded 
without doing any other damage 
than breaking the windows of the 
rectory and other buildings. 

On the same day Squadron Com- 
mander Davies, in a Farnham bi- 
plane, attempted to destroy the 
hangar of a German Parseval at 
Brussels. He dropt twelye bombs, of 
which several are supposed to have 


hit, tho it is not known what damage 
has been caused, 

The German fortress at Metz was 
attacked by French aeroplanes from 
Verdun on December 26, a distance 
of about forty miles. The airmen 
past over the city and dropt a num- 
ber of bombs with intent to hit the 
hangars, railway stations and bar- 
racks at that place. The amount of 
damage is not known. 

The German airmen have also been 
active. A dirigible passing over 
Nancy dropt a dozen bombs in the 
center of the city, and a hydroplane 
from the sea dropt two bombs in 
Calais, both of which exploded harm- 
lessly, one on the sea and the other 
on the sand. An air raid by night 
was attempted for the first time by 
French and British -aviators who, 
starting from Dunkirk and sailing 
up the coast. at a low altitude, dropt 
bombs upon the German positions. 


The President 
and the Senate 
are sharply at 
variance concerning several appoint- 
ments to office. Some time ago, the 
incumbent’s term having expired, 
Senator O’Gorman and three Demo- 
cratic Representatives from the 
western part of New York recom- 
mended the appointment of Thomas 
E. Boyd, of Buffalo, to be district 
attorney for the western district 
of the state. No action was taken 
until December 3, four days before 
the opening of the present session of 
Congress, when the President ap- 
pointed John R. Lynn, of Rochester, 
who had been recommended by Sec- 
retary McAdoo and Assistant Sec- 
retary Roosevelt. When the nomina- 
tion was sent to the Senate, ten days 
later, it was promptly rejected by 
unanimous vote. It has been the cus- 
tom to honor the recommendation of 
a Senator in selecting a postmaster 
for the town in which he lives. Sen- 
ator Reed, of Missouri, asked for the 
appointment of Robert O’Malley at 
Kansas City, his home, and this can- 
didate had the support of the state’s 
Democratic organization. But the 
President, two days before the be- 
ginning of the present session, gave 
a recess appointment to W. N. Col- 
lins. The appointment or nomina- 
tion was sent to the Senate, where, 
on the 18th, by unanimous vote, it 
was rejected. As in the other case, 
this action was taken upon the ad- 
verse report of a committee. 

Four days before the session, Mr. 
Wilson gave a recess appointment to 
Ewing C. Bland, making him United 
States Marshal of western Missouri. 
Bland had not been recommended by 
either Senator Reed or Senator 
Stone. They had another candidate. 


The Senate 
Against Mr. Wilson 
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In due time the Senate was asked to 
confirm this appointment. Its com- 
mittee made an adverse report, and 
Bland was to be rejected after the 
holidays. Senator Martine asked for 
the appointment of his chosen candi- 
date for the office of internal revenue 
collector in the Camden district of 
New Jersey. A few days before the 
session, however, another man, 
George Hampton, was appointed. It 
is thought that this appointment will 
be rejected. In North Dakota, on the 
recommendation of Cabinet officers, 
John H. Bloom was made postmaster 
at Devil’s Lake. At once more than 
400 patrons of the postoffice protest- 
ed, and submitted charges against 
him. The appointment was rejected 
by the Senate. Then Mr. Wilson ap- 
pointed Bloom’s wife. This nomina- 
tion the Senate rejected in October. 
During the recent recess Mr. Wilson 
appointed her again, and the nom- 
ination was sent again to the Senate 
last week. These candidates were op- 
posed by Senator Gronna. 

It is reported that the President 
will insist upon his appointments 
and will keep Lynn and Bland in of- 
fice, intending to give them new 
recess appointments after the ad- 
journment in March. Questions con- 
cerning pay may arise. At times Sen- 
ators O’Gorman, Reed and Martine 
have not supported the President’s 
policy. Mr. Reed successfully at- 
tacked the nomination of Thomas D. 
Jones, Mr. Wilson’s friend, for the 
Federal Reserve Board. What is 
called Senatorial courtesy is in- 
volved, with other considerations. 
The controversy recalls similar con- 
tests during the terms of President 
Garfield and President Cleveland. 
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A FIELD TELEPHONE IN USE 

This is a piece of the wonderfully complete 
equipment of the German army 
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EFFICIENCY IN KILLING 


Kitchener's recruits training at Beeton Park, Grantham, for service on the continent in the spring. 
Bayonet practice with dummies 


In the House, on the 
22d, after a day of 
debate, a vote was tak- 
en on a resolution for a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution “for- 
ever prohibiting the sale, manufac- 
ture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale, or exportation 
for sale of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes.” For it 197 were 
counted, and 189 were in opposition. 
As a two-thirds vote is required, the 
resolution was rejected. Party lines 
were broken. Both the floor leaders 
—Mr. Mann, Repbulican, and Mr. 
Underwood, Democrat—spoke and 
voted against the proposition. In the 
affirmative were 114 Democrats, 68 
Republicans, 11 Progressives, and 4 
Progressive Republicans. On the 
other side were 141 Democrats, 46 
Republicans, 1 Progressive and 1 In- 
dependent. To those who predict 
a larger majority in the next Con- 
gress, it is pointed out that 138 of 
the 189 who voted “no” have been re- 
elected, and that only 8 more from 
the 134 new members are needed to 
prevent the required vote of two- 
thirds. Mr. Mann’s amendment pro- 
viding for submission of the propo- 
sition to state conventions was lost, 
176 to 210, and Mr. Morrison’s sub- 
stitute, forbidding interstate com- 
merce in intoxicating liquors, had 
only 41 votes. In the crowded gal- 
leries were the representatives of 
many temperance organizations, and 
on the walls were the petitions of 
thousands of anti-saloon societies. 
All the familiar arguments were 
set forth in the debate. Those in op- 
position held that the proposed 


Prohibition 
in Congress 


amendment was a blow at state 


rights, that it would impair the po- 
lice power of the states, or that the 
public interest would be served by 
leaving the question to local authori- 
ties. Some spoke of a loss of $325,- 
000,000 of revenue. Mr. Vollmer, re- 
marking that George Washington 
was a brewer and Thomas Jefferson 
a distiller, deplored a “wave of hys- 
teria” that threatened to destroy five 
billions’ worth of property. Mr. 
Bartholdt, of Missouri, defended the 
saloon as an institution. He knew of 
saloons to which a gentleman would 
not hesitate to take his wife and 
daughters. Mr. Hobson, author of 
the resolution, said that in his un- 
successful campaign for a Senator- 
ship he had been opposed by the Na- 
tional Liquor Trust, a Wall Street 
fund, the Governor of his state, and 
President Wilson. 

There will be an attempt to get a 
vote on the amendment in the Sen- 
ate. The supporters of it will also 
try to make Washington a “dry” 
city. This can be done by a majority 
vote. It is also their purpose to make 
prohibition a prominent issue in the 
national campaign of 1916. 


Some time ago the 
officers of the army 
in the Philippines 
were warned that several thousand 
Filipinos living in or near Manila 
were preparing for a revolutionary 
attack upon the authorities. News of 
the plot came from members of the 
constabulary who had joined secret 
societies whose members were fol- 
lowers of Artemio Ricarte, a fugi- 
tive revolutionist living in Hong 
Kong. Careful preparation was 


Disorder in 
the Philippines 
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made, especially on the strongly for- 
tified island of Corregidor. Two com- 
panies of scouts were disarmed 
there. Rifles and ammunition were 
sent to American residents in iso- 
lated places. The attack was begun 
on the 24th, but it came to nothing. 
Followers of Ricarte fired upon the 
Manila police in the Botanical Gar- 
dens. They were soon subdued and 
fifty prisoners were locked up. At 
Navotas, six miles north, there was 
an unsuccessful attack upon the 
municipal building and guards. The 
police and constabulary took twenty- 
five prisoners. Press reports say that 
documents have been found which 
prove the existence of a widespread 
conspiracy, and that 30,000 Filipinos 
have been drilling for an uprising. 


Reports published 
by Carranza’s 
agents in this coun- 
try that Provisional President Gu- 
tierrez had quarreled with Zapata 
and left the Mexican capital proved 
to be without foundation, but there 
were indications that Gutierrez’s re- 
lations with both Zapata and Villa 
might soon become strained on ac- 
count of the long and growing list of 
executions or official assassinations. 
These have taken place at the capital 
and in the north. Hundreds of men 
have been shot at the capital, and 
among them are said to have been 
ten who were delegates in the 
Aguascalientes convention. At dawn 
on Christmas day victims were fall- 
ing before a firing squad commanded 
by Colonel Fierro, Villa’s friend and 
bodyguard, who killed Benton, the 
English ranchman, months ago, near 
Juarez. In the northern state of 
Chihuahua this bloody work is called 
a housecleaning. It is reported that 
for some time past there have been 
from fifty to seventy-five executions 
a day. When Villa came up from the 
capital, not long ago, he brought sev- 
eral victims with him. Among those 
executed in Chihuahua are said to 
have been General Delgado, General 
Garcia and Gulielmo Terrazas. By 
Villa’s orders, it is said, Castula 
Baca, the richest resident of Parral, 
has been held for a ransom of 
$1,000,000. 

The case of General Iturbide has 
excited much interest. Against his 
will, Huerta made him governor of 
the capital district. He protected 
American lives and property, and 
continued to make a good record 
after the departure of Carbajal. He 
delivered the city to Carranza and 
was useful after Carranza fied. 
Knowing that Zapata and Villa 
sought his life, he procured the pro- 
tection of the British Legation. Our 
Government asked Gutierrez to give 


The Executions 
in Mexico 


him safe passage out of the country, 
and Gutierrez consented. John R. 
Silliman, Mr. Wilson’s special repre- 
sentative, detailed Leon J. Canova, 
an agent of our State Department, 
to accompany Iturbide, and they 
started for Texas. Then Manuel 
Palafox, representing Zapata in 
Gutierrez’s cabinet, publicly asserted 
that Silliman and Canova had’ been 
bribed with $250,000 to get a 
passport for Iturbide. Both were 
“knaves,” he said. He complained to 
Villa, and the latter telegraphed 
orders for the interception and 
arrest of Iturbide. 

Gutierrez then published and sent 
to all the generals a long statement, 
explicitly forbidding all summary 
executions. He denounced the kid- 
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BURLESQUING THE IRON CROSS 
These satirical imitations of the Kaiser’s ubiqui- 
tous decoration are being sold on the Strand. 
On the reverse of the cross marked “liar” are 

the words “For Brave Deeds” 


napping of prominent men and the 
assassination of them. In all cases 
“there must be trials, with the for- 
malities required by law.” Only by 
good behavior could the Government 
win recognition by foreign powers 
and prove that the supporters of it 
were civilized people. “The right to 
punish,” said he, “should never be 
left to private persons, military 
leaders or armed groups.” He gave 
warning that all his power would be 
used to procure even for enemies of 
the revolution the protection of the 
laws. In an authorized interview, his 
secretary protested against Villa’s 
order for the arrest of Iturbide. 


After some delay, due to 
the heavy rains which 
have caused floods in Ari- 
zona, General Scott, in conferences 
with General Hill and General May- 
torena, was successful in his attempt 
to raise the siege of Naco. His con- 
ference with Hill, the Carranza com- 
mander, was held in the bullet- 
scarred American custom house, and 
bullets struck the building while 
they were talking. On the 26th, Gen- 
eral Maytorena withdrew his forces 
and moved southward. The siege had 
continued for seventy-seven days. On 
American soil five persons had been 
killed and forty-seven wounded. 
Hill’s soldiers say they found 238 
bodies on Maytorena’s lines. They 
picked up and carried back to Naco 
a shrapnel shell. While they were 
examining it there it exploded, kill- 
ing five men and wounding eleven. 
General Scott proposed that there 
should be a border neutral zone ten 
miles wide. But it is expected that 
Naco’s experience will be duplicated 
at Douglas, Arizona, because the 
Villa forces are preparing to attack 
a Carranza garrison at Agua Prieta, 
which is separated from Douglas by 
only the boundary line. Salazar’s 
small independent army menaces 
Palomas, just across the line ‘from 
Columbus, New Mexico, and is raid- 
ing cattle ranches near at hand, 
owned by Americans. 

The defeat of Carranza’s forces at 
Puebla was a crushing one, and the 
army of Zapata and Angeles is ap- 
proaching Vera Cruz. There has 
been fighting in the outskirts of that 
city, and transports have been ready 
to carry Carranza’s men to Tampico. 
Reports about the results of engage- 
ments in the vicinity of that port are 
conflicting. Villa says that Torreon 
is now safe. The cities of San Luis 
Potosi, Monterey and Saltillo have 
agreed to be neutral. The assertion 
of Gutierrez’s secretary that recog- 
nition of his Government: has been. 
offered by our Government,..upon 
certain conditions, is. denied . at 
Washington. 


Relief at 
Naco 
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ration about war has certainly 

been borne out by what has 
happened in Europe, and above all 
in Belgium, during the last four 
months. That war is hell I will con- 
cede as heartily as any ultra-paci- 
ficist. But the only alternative to 
war, that is to hell, is the adoption 
of some plan substantially like that 
which I have advocated and which 
has itself been called utopian. It is 
possible that it is utopian for the 
time being; that is, that nations are 
not ready as yet to accept it. But it 
is also possible that after this war 
has come‘to an end the European 
contestants will be sufficiently so- 
bered to be willing to consider some 
such proposal. 

The proposal is not in the least 
utopian if by utopian we understand 
something that is theoretically de- 
sirable but impossible. What I pro- 
pose is a working and realizable 
Utopia. My proposal is that the effi- 
cient civilized nations—those that 
are efficient in war as well as in 
peace—shall join in a world league 
for the peace of righteousness, This 
means that they shall by solemn 
covenant agree as to their respective 
rights which shall not be ques- 
tioned; that they shall agree that all 
other questions arising between 
them shall be submitted to a court 
of arbitration; and that they shall 
also agree—and here comes the vital 
and essential point of the whole 
system—to act with the combined 
military strength of all of them 
against any recalcitrant nation, 
against any nation which trans- 
gresses at the expense of any other 
nation the rights which it is agreed 
shall not be questioned, or which on 
matters that are arbitrable refuses 
to submit to the decree of the arbi- 
tral court. 


G ston ston celebrated decla- 


PUT FORCE BACK OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


In its essence this plan means that 
there shall be a great international 
treaty for the peace of righteous- 
ness; that this treaty shall explicitly 
secure to each nation and except 
from the operations of any inter- 
national tribunal such matters as its 
territorial integrity, honor and vital 
interest, and shall guarantee it in 
the possession of these rights; that 


this treaty shall therefore by its 
own terms explicitly provide against 
making foolish promises which can- 
not and ought not to be kept; that 
this treaty shall be observed with 
absolute good faith—for it is worse 
than useless to enter into treaties 
until their observance in good faith 
is efficiently secured. Finally, and 
most important, this treaty shall put 
force back of righteousness, shall 
provide a method of securing by the 
exercize of force the observance of 
solemn international obligations. 
This is to be accomplished by all the 
powers covenanting to put their 
whole strength back of the fulfill- 
ment of the treaty obligations, in- 
cluding the decrees of the court 
established under and in accordance 
with the treaty. 


ASSAULT AND ARBITRATION 


This proposal, therefore, meets 
the well-found objections against the 
foolish and mischievous all-inclusive 
arbitration treaties recently nego- 
tiated by Mr. Bryan under the direc- 
tion of President Wilson. These 
treaties, like the all-inclusive arbi- 
tration treaties which President 
Taft started to negotiate, explicitly 
include as arbitrable or as proper 
subjects for action by joint commis- 
sions questions of honor and of 
vital national interest. No such pro- 
vision should be made. No such 
provision is made as among private 
individuals in any civilized com- 
munity. If in private life one indi- 
vidual takes action which imme- 
diately jeopardizes the life or limb 
or even the bodily well-being and the 
comfort of another, the wronged 
party does not have to go into any 
arbitration with the wrongdoer. On 
the contrary, the policeman or con- 
stable or sheriff immediately and 
summarily arrests the wrongdoer. 
The subsequent trial is not in the 
nature of arbitration at all. It is in 
the nature of a criminal proceeding. 
The wronged man is merely a wit- 
ness and not necessarily an essential 
witness. For example, if, in the 
streets of New York, one man as- 
saults another or steals his watch, 
and a policeman is not near by, the 
wronged man is not only justified in 
knocking down the assailant or 
thief, but fails in his duty if he does 


not so act. If a policeman is near by, 
the policeman promptly arrests the 
wrongdoer. The magistrate does not 
arbitrate the question of property 
rights in the watch nor anything 
about the assault. He satisfies him- 
self as to the facts and delivers 
judgment against the offender, 


LET US HAVE PLAIN SPEAKING 


A covenant between the United 
States and any other power to arbi- 
trate all questions, including those 
involving national honor and inter- 
est, neither could nor ought to be 
kept. Such a covenant will be harm- 
less only if no such questions ever 
arise. All the worth of promises 
made in the abstract lies in the way 
in which they are fulfilled in the 
concrete. Mr. Bryan’s arbitration 
treaties are to be tested in this 
manner. His theory is, of course, 
that these treaties are to be made 
with all nations, and this is correct, 
because it would be a far graver 
thing to refuse to make them with 
some nations than to refuse to enter 
into them with any nation at all. The 
proposal is, in effect, and disregard- 
ing verbiage, that all questions shall 
be arbitrated or settled by the action 
of a joint commission—questions 
really vital to us would, as a matter 
of fact, be settled adversely to us 
pending such action. There are 
many such questions which in the 
concrete we would certainly not 
arbitrate. I mention one, only as an 
example. Does Mr. Bryan, or does he 
not, mean to arbitrate, if Japan 
should so desire, requesting whether 
Japanese laborers are to be al- 
lowed to come in unlimited num- 
bers to these shores? If he does 
mean this, let him explicitly state 
that fact—merely as an illustration 
—to the Senate committee, so that 
the Senate committee shall under- 
stand what it is doing when it rati- 
fies these treaties. If he does not 
mean this, then let him promptly 
withdraw all the treaties so as not 
to expose us to the charge of hypoc- 
risy, of making believe to do what 
we have no intention of doing, and of 
making promises which we have no 
intention of keeping. I have men- 
tioned one issue only; but there are 
scores of other issues which I could 
mention which this Government 
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would under no circumstances agree 
to arbitrate. 


WORTHLESS PEACE CONGRESSES 


In the same way, we must explic- 
itly recognize that all the peace con- 
gresses and the like that have been 
held of recent years have done no 
good whatever to the cause of world 
peace. All their addresses and reso- 
lutions about arbitration and dis- 
armament and such matters have 
been on the whole slightly worse 
than useless. Disregarding the 
Hague conventions, it is the literal 
fact that none of the peace con- 
gresses that have been held for the 
last fifteen or twenty years—to 
speak only of those of which I my- 
self know the workings — have 
accomplished the smallest particle of 
good. In so far as they have influ- 
enced free, liberty-loving and self- 
respecting nations not to take meas- 
ures for their own defense they have 
been positively mischievous. In no 
respect have they achieved anything 
worth admiring; and the present 
world war proves this beyond the 
possibility of serious question. 

The Hague conventions stand by 
themselves. They have accomplished 
a certain amount—altho only a 
small amount—of actual good. This 
was in so far as they furnished 
means by which nations which did 
not wish to quarrel were able to 
settle international disputes not in- 
volving their deepest interests. 
Questions between nations continu- 
ally arise which are not of first class 
importance; which, for instance, re- 
fer to some illegal act by or against 
a fishing schooner, to some difficulty 
concerning contracts, to some ques- 
tion of the interpretation of a minor 
clause in a treaty, or to the sporadic 
action of some hot-headed or panic- 
struck official. In these cases, where 
neither nation wishes to go to war, 
the Hague Court has furnished an 
easy method for the settlement. of 
the dispute without war. This does 
not mark a very great advance; but 
it is an advance, and was worth 
making. 


THE CULT OF COWARDICE 


The fact that it is the only ad- 
vance that the Hague Court has 
accomplished makes the hysterical 
outbursts formerly indulged in by 
the ultra-pacificists concerning it 
seem in retrospect exceedingly fool- 
ish. While I had never shared the 
“hopes of these ultra-pacificists, I had 
hoped for more substantial good 
than has actually come from the 
Hague conventions. This was be- 
cause I accept promises as meaning 
something. The ultra - pacificists, 
whether from timidity, from weak- 


ness or from sheer folly, seem 
wholly unable to understand that the 
fulfilment of a promise has any- 
thing to do with making the prom- 
ise. The most striking example that 
could possibly be furnished has been 
furnished by Belgium. Under my 
direction as President, the United 
States signed the Hague conven- 
tions. All the nations engaged in the 
present war signed these conven- 
tions, altho one or two of the nations 
qualified their acceptance, or with- 
held their signatures to certain arti- 
cles. This, however, did not in the 
least relieve the signatory powers 
from the duty to guarantee one an- 
other in the enjoyment of the rights 
supposed to be secured by the con- 
ventions. To make this guarantee 
worth anything, it was, of course, 
necessary actively to enforce it 
against any power breaking the con- 
vention or acting against its clear 
purpose. To make it really effective 
it should be enforced as quickly 
against non-signatory as against 
signatory powers; for to give a 
power free permission to do wrong 
if it did not sign would put a pre- 
mium on non-signing, so far as big, 
aggressive powers are concerned. 

I authorized the signature of the 
United States to these conventions. 
They forbid the violation of neutral 
territory, and, of course, the sub- 
jugation of unoffending neutral 
nations, as Belgium has been subju- 
gated. They forbid such destruction 
as that inflicted on Louvain, Dinant 
and other towns in Belgium, the 
burning of their priceless public 
libraries and wonderful halls and 
churches, and the destruction of 
cathedrals such as that at Rheims. 
They forbid the infliction of heavy 
pecuniary penalties and the taking 
of severe punitive measures at the 
expense of civilian populations. They 
forbid the bombardment—of course 
including the dropping of bombs 
from aeroplanes — of unfortified 
cities and of cities whose defenses 
were not at the moment attacked. 
All of these offenses have been com- 
mitted by Germany. I took the action 
I did in directing these conventions 
to be signed on the theory and with 


the belief that the United States in-- 


tended to live up to its obligations, 
and that our people understood that 
living up to solemn obligations, like 
any other serious performance of 
duty, meant willingness to make 
effort and to incur risk. If I had for 
one moment supposed that signing 
these Hague conventions meant 
literally nothing whatever beyond 
the expression of a pious wish which 
any power was at liberty to disre- 
gard with impunity, in accordance 
with the dictation of self-interest, I 


would certainly not have permitted 
the United States to be a party to 
such a mischievous farce. President 
Wilson and Secretary Bryan, how- 
ever, take the view that when the 
United States assumes obligatians in 
order to secure small and unoffend- 
ing neutral nations against hideous 
wrong, its action is not predicated 
on any intention to make the guar- 
antee effective. They take the view 
that when we are asked to redeem 
in the concrete promises we made in 
the abstract, our duty is to disre- 
gard our obligations and to preserve 
ignoble peace for ourselves by re- 
garding with cold-blooded and timid 
indifference the most frightful rav- 
ages of war committed at the ex- 
pense of a peaceful and unoffending ~ 
country. This is the cult of coward- 
ice. That President Wilson and Mr. 
Bryan profess it and put it in action 
would be of small consequence if only 
they themselves were concerned. The 
importance of their action is that it 
commits the United States. 


FORSAKING THE CAUSE OF PEACE 


Elaborate technical arguments 
have been made to justify this timid 
and selfish abandonment of duty, 
this timid and selfish failure to work 
for the world peace of righteousness, 
by President Wilson and Secretary 
Bryan. No sincere believer in disin- 
terested and self-sacrificing work for 
peace can justify it; and work for 
peace will never be worth much un- 
less accompanied by courage, effort 
and self-sacrifice. Yet those very 
apostles of pacificism who, when 
they can do so with safety, scream 
loudest for peace, have made them- 
selves objects of contemptuous deri- 
sion by keeping silence in this crisis, 
or even by praising Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Bryan for having thus aban- 
doned the cause of peace. They are 
supported by the men who insist 
that all that we are concerned with 
is ourselves escaping even the small- 
est risk that might follow upon the 
performance of duty to any one ex- 
cept ourselves. This last is not a 
very exalted plea. It is, however, de- 
fensible. But if as a nation we in- 
tend to act in accordance with it, we 
must never promise to do anything 
for any one else. 

The technical arguments as to 
the Hague conventions not requiring 
us to act will at once be brushed 
aside by any man who honestly and 
in good faith faces the situation. 
Either the Hague conventions meant 
something or else they meant noth- 
ing. If in the event of their violation 
none of the signatory powers were 
even to protest, then of course they 
meant nothing; and it was an act of 
unspeakable silliness to enter into 
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them. If, on the other hand, they 
meant anything whatsoever, it was 
the duty of the United States, as the 
most powerful, or at least the richest 
and most populous neutral nation, to 
take action for upholding them when 
their violation brought such appall- 
ing disaster to Belgium. There is no 
escape from this alternative. 


THE BAD FAITH OF THE UNITED STATES 


The first essential to working out 
successfully any scheme whatever 
for world peace is to understand that 
nothing can be accomplished unless 
the powers entering into the agree- 
ment act in precisely the reverse 
way from that in which President 
Wilson and Secretary Bryan have 
acted as regards the Hague conven- 
tions and the all-inclusive arbitra- 
tion treaties during the past six 
months. The prime fact to consider 
in securing any peace agreement 
worth entering into, or that will 
have any except a’ mischievous 
effect, is that the nations entering 
into the agreement shall make no 
promises that ought not to be made, 
that they shall in good faith live up 
to the promises that are made, and 
that they shall put their whole 
strength unitedly back of these 
promises against any nation which 
refuses to carry out the agreement, 
or which, if it has not made the 
agreement, nevertheless violates the 
principles which the agreement en- 
forces. In other words, an _ inter- 
national agreement that is to pro- 
duce peace must proceed much along 
the lines of the Hague conventions; 
but a power signing them, as the 
United States signed them, must do 
so with the intention in good faith 
to see that they are carried out, and 
to use force to accomplish this, if 
necessary. 

To violate these conventions, to 
violate neutrality treaties, as Ger- 
many has done in the case of Bel- 
gium, is a dreadful wrong. It repre- 
sents the gravest kind of interna- 
tional wrongdoing, but it is really 
not quite so contemptible, it does not 
show such short-sighted and timid 
inefficiency, and, above all, such self- 
ish indifference to the cause of 
permanent and righteous peace, as 
has been shown by the United 
States (thanks to President Wilson 
and Secretary Bryan) in refusing to 
fulfill its solemn obligations by tak- 
ing whatever action was necessary 
in order to clear our skirts from the 
guilt of tame acquiescence in a 
wrong which we had solemnly under- 
taken to oppose. 

It has been a matter of very real 
regret to me to have to speak in the 
way I have felt obliged to speak as 
to German wrongdoing in Belgium, 


because so many of my friends, not 
only Germans, but Americans of 
German birth and even Americans of 
German descent, have felt aggrieved 
at my position. As regards my 
friends the Americans of German 
birth or descent, I can only say that 
they are in honor bound to regard 
all international matters solely from 
the standpoint of the interest of the 
United States, and of the demands 
of.a lofty international morality. As 
regards Germany, my stand is for 
the real interest of the mass of the 
German people. If the German people 
as a whole would only look at it 
rightly, they would see that my posi- 
tion is predicated upon the assump- 
tion that we ought to act as unhesi- 
tatingly in favor of Germany if Ger- 
many were wronged as we would act 
in favor of Belgium when Belgium 
was wronged. There are in Germany 
a certain number of Germans who 
adopt the Trietschke and Bernhardi 
view of Germany’s destiny and of 
international morality generally. 
These men are fundamentally exactly 
as hostile to America as to all other 
foreign powers, and I call the atten- 
tion of my fellow Americans of 
German origin who wish this coun- 
try to act toward Belgium, not in 
accordance with American tradi- 
tions, interests and ideals, but in 
accordance with the pro-German 
sympathies of certain citizens of 
German descent, to the statement of 
Trietschke that “to civilization at 
large the [Americanizing] of the 
German-Americans means a heavy 
loss. Among Germans there can no 
longer be any question that the civil- 
ization of mankind suffers every 
time a German is transformed into a 
Yankee.” 

I do not for one moment believe 
that the men who follow Trietschke 
in his hatred of and contempt for all 
non-Germans, and Bernhardi in his 
contempt for international morality, 
are a majority of the German people 
or even a very large minority. I 
think that the great majority of the 
Germans, who have approved Ger- 
many’s action toward Belgium, have 
been influenced by the feeling that it 
was a vital necessity in order to save 
Germany from destruction and sub- 
iugation by France and Russia, per- 
haps assisted by England. Fear of 
national destruction will prompt men 
to do almost anything, and the 
proper remedy for outsiders to work 
for is the removal of the fear. If 
Germany were absolutely freed from 
danger of the least aggression on 
her eastern and western frontiers, I 
believe that German public sentiment 
would refuse to sanction such acts as 
those against Belgium. The only 
effective way to free it from this 


fear is to have outside nations like 
the United States in good faith 
undertake the obligation to defend 
Germany’s honor and territorial in- 
tegrity if attacked, exactly as they 
would defend the honor and terri- 
torial integrity of Belgium, or of 
France, Russia or England, or any 
other well behaved, civilized power, 
if attacked. 


PEACE WITHOUT RIGHTEOUSNESS 


This can only be achieved by some 
such world league of peace as that 
which I advocate. Most important of 
all, it can only be achieved by the 
willingness and ability of great, free 
powers to put might back of right, 
to make their protest against wrong- 
doing effective by, if necessary, pun- 
ishing the wrongdoer, It is this fact 
which makes the clamor of the 
pacificists for “Peace, Peace,” with- 
out any regard to righteousness, so 
contemptible and so abhorrent to all 
right-thinking people. There are 
multitudes of professional pacificists 
in the United States, and of well 
meaning but ill-informed persons 
who sympathize with them from 
ignorance. There are not a few 
astute persons who wish to take 
sinister advantage of the folly of 
these persons, in the interest of 
G rmany. All of these men clamor 
for immediate peace. They wish the 
United States to take action for 
immediate peace or for a truce, 
under conditions designed to leave 
Belgium with her wrongs unre- 
dressed and in the possession of 
Germany. They strive to bring about 
a peace which would contain within 
itself the elements of frightful 
future disaster, by making no effec- 
tive provision to prevent the repeti- 
tion of such wrongdoing as has been 
inflicted upon Belgium. All of the 
men advocating such action, includ- 
ing the professional pacificists, the 
big business men largely of foreign 
birth, and the well-meaning but 
feeble-minded creatures among their 
allies, and including especially all 
those who from sheer timidity or 
weakness shrink from duty, occupy 
a thoroly base and improper posi- 
tion. The peace advocates of this 
stamp stand on an exact par with 
men who, if there was an epidemic 
of lawlessness in New York, should 
come together to demand the imme- 
diate cessation of all activity by the 
police, and should propose to substi- 
tute for it a request that the high- 
Wwaymen and burglars cease their 
activities for the moment on condi- 
tion of retaining undisturbed posses- 
sion of the ill-gotten spoils they had 
already acquired. The only effective 
friend of peace in a big city is the 
man who makes the police force 
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thoroly efficient, who tries to remove 
the causes of crime, but who unhesi- 
tatingly insists upon the punishment 
of criminals. Pacificists who believe 
that all use of force in international 
matters can be abolished will do well 
to remember that the only efficient 
police forces are those whose mem- 
bers are scrupulously careful not to 
commit acts of violence when it is 
possible to avoid them, but who are 
willing and able, when the occasion 
arises, to subdue the worst kind of 
wrongdoer by means of the only 
argument that wrongdoer respects, 
namely, successful force. What is 
_thus true in private life is similarly 
true in international affairs. 


A WORKABLE PEACE PLAN 


No man can venture to state the 
exact details that should be followed 
in securing such a world league for 
the peace of righteousness. But, not 
to leave the matter nebulous, I sub- 
mit the following plan. It would 
prove entirely workable, if nations 
entered into it with good faith, and 
if they treated their obligations 
under it in the spirit in which the 
United States treated its obligations 
as regarded the independence of 
Cuba, giving good government to the 
Philippines, and building the Pana- 
ma Canal; the same spirit in which 
England acted when the neutrality 
of Belgium was violated. 

All the civilized powers which are 
able and willing to furnish and to 
use force, when force is required to 
back up righteousness—and only the 
civilized powers who possess virile 
manliness of character and the wil- 
lingness to accept risk and labor, 
when necessary to the performance 
of duty, are entitled to be considered 
in this matter—should join to create 
an international tribunal and to pro- 
vide rules in acordance with which 
that tribunal should act. These rules 
would have to accept the status quo 
at some given period; for the en- 
deavor to redress all historical 
wrongs would throw us back into 
chaos. They would lay down the rule 
that the territorial integrity of each 
nation was inviolate; that it was to 
be guaranteed absolutely its sover- 
eign rights in certain particulars, 
including, for instance, the right to 
decide the terms on which immi- 
grants should be admitted to its 
borders for purposes of residence, 
citizenship or business; in short, all 
its rights in matters affecting its 
honor and vital interest. Each nation 
should be guaranteed against having 
any of these specified rights in- 
fringed upon. They would not be 
made arbitrable, any more than an 
individual’s right to life and limb is 
made arbitrable; they would be 


mutually guaranteed, All other mat- 
ters that could arise between these 
nations should be settled by the 
international court. The judges 
should act not as national represen- 
tatives, but purely as judges, and in 
any given case it would probably be 
well to choose them by lot, excluding, 
of course, the representatives of the 
powers whose interests were con- 
cerned. Then, and most important, 
the nations should severally guar- 
antee to use their entire military 
force, if necessary, against any 
nation which defied the decrees of 
the tribunal or which violated any 
of the rights which in the rules it 
was expressly stipulated should be 
reserved to the several nations, the 
rights to their territorial integrity 
and the like. Under such conditions 
—to make matters concrete—Bel- 
gium would be safe from any attack 
such as that made by Germany, and 
Germany would be relieved from the 
haunting fear its people now have 
lest the Russians and the French, 
backed by other nations, smash the 
empire and its people. 


BENEFICIARIES OF THE PLAN 


In addition to the contracting 
powers, a certain number of outside 
nations should be named as entitled 
to the benefits of the court. These 
nations should be chosen from those 
which were as civilized and well be- 
haved as the great contracting na- 
tions, but which, for some reason or 
other, were unwilling or unable to 
guarantee to help execute the de- 
crees of the court by force. They 
would have no right to take part in 
the nomination of judges, for no 
people are entitled to do anything 
toward establishing a court unless 
they are able and willing to face the 
risk, labor and self-sacrifice neces- 
sary in order to put police power 
behind the court. But they would be 
treated with exact justice; and in 
the event of any one of the great 
contracting powers having trouble 
with one of them, they would be en- 
titled to go into court, have a deci- 
sion rendered, and see the decision 
supported precisely as in the case of 
a dispute between any two of the 
great contracting powers themselves. 


CIVILIZATION A PREREQUISITE 


No power should be admitted into 
the first circle, that of the contract- 
ing powers, unless it was civilized, 
well behaved and able to do its part 
in enforcing the decrees of the court. 
China, for instance, could not be ad- 
mitted, nor could Turkey, altho for 
different reasons, whereas Germany, 
France, England, Italy, Russia, the 
United States, Japan, Brazil, the 
Argentine, Chile, Uruguay, Switzer- 


land, Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Belgium would all be 
entitled to go in. If China continues 
to behave as well as it has during 
the last few years it might perfectly 
well go into the second line of 
powers which were entitled to the 
benefits of the court, altho not 
entitled to send judges to it. Mexico 
would, of course, not be entitled to 
admission at present into either 
circle. At present, every European 
power with the exception of Turkey 
would be so entitled; but sixty years 
ago the kingdom of Naples, for in- 
stance, would not have been entitled 
to come in, and there are various 
South American communities which 
at the present time would not be 
entitled to come in; and, of course, 
this would at present be true of most 
independent Asiatic states and of all 
independent African states. The 
council should have power to exclude 
any nation which completely fell 
from civilization, as Mexico, partly 
with the able assistance of President 
Wilson’s administration, has fallen 
during the past few years. There are 
various South and Central American 
states which have never been enti- 
tled to such consideration as civil- 
ized, orderly, self-respecting powers 
as would entitle them to be treated 
on terms of equality in the fashion 
indicated. As regards these dis- 
orderly and weak outsiders, it might 
well be that after a while some 
method would be devised to deal with 
them by common agreement of the 
civilized powers; but until this was 
devised and put into execution they 
would have to be left as at present. 

Of course, grave difficulties would 
be encountered in devising such a 
plan and in administering it after- 
ward, and no human being can guar- 
antee that it would absolutely suc- 
ceed. But I believe that it could be 
made to work and that it would 
mark a very great improvement over 
what obtains now. At this moment 
there is hell in Belgium and hell in 
Mexico; and the ultra-pacificists in 
this country have their full share 
of the responsibility for this hell. 
They are not primary factors in 
producing it. They lack the virile 
power to be primary factors in pro- 
ducing anything, good or evil, that 
needs daring and endurance. But 
they are secondary factors, for the 
man who tamely acquiesces in 
wrongdoing is a secondary factor in 
producing that wrongdoing. Most 
certainly the proposed plan would be 
dependent upon reasonable good 
faith for its successful working, but 
this is only to say what is also true 
of every human institution. Under 
the proposed plan there would be a 
strong likelihood of bettering world 
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conditions. If it is a Utopia, it is a 
Utopia of a very practical kind. 


FATUOUS INDIFFERENCE TO FACTS 


Such a plan is as yet in the realm 
of mere speculation. At present the 
essential things for each self- 
respecting, liberty-loving nation to 
do is to put itself in position to de- 
fend its own rights. Recently Presi- 
dent Wilson, in his message to Con- 
gress, has announced that we are in 
no danger and will not be in any 
danger; and ex-President Taft has 
stated that the awakening of inter- 
est in our defenses indicates “mild 
hysteria.” Such utterances show 
fatuous indifference to the teachings 
of history. They represent precisely 
the attitude which a century ago led 
up to the burning of Washington by 
a small expeditionary hostile force, 
and to such paralyzing disaster in 
war as almost to bring about the 
break-up of the Union. In his mes- 
sage President Wilson justifies a 
refusal to build up our navy by ask- 


ing—as if we were discussing a 
question of pure metaphysics— 
“When will the experts tell us just 
what kind of ships we should con- 
struct—and when will they be right 
for ten years together? Who shall 
tell us now what sort of navy to 
build?” and actually adds, after pro- 
posing and leaving unanswered these 
questions: “I turn away from the 
subject. It is not new. There is no 
need to discuss it.” If during its last 
ten years England’s attitude toward 
preparedness for war and the up- 
building of her navy had been deter- 
mined by statesmanship such as is 
set forth in these utterances of 
President Wilson, the island would 
now be trampled into bloody mire, as 
Belgium has been trampled. If Ger- 
many had followed such advice—or 
rather no-advice—during the last 
ten years, she would now have been 
wholly unable so much as to assert 
her rights anywhere. 

Let us immediately make our navy 
thoroly efficient; and this can only be 


done by reversing the policy that 
President Wilson has followed for 
twenty-two months. Neither our 
foreign affairs nor our naval affairs 
can be satisfactorily managed when 
our President is willing to put in 
their respective departments gentle- 
men like Mr. Bryan and Mr. Daniels. 
President Wilson would not have 
ventured to make either of these 
men head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, because he would thereby have 
offended the concrete interests of 
American business men. But as 
Secretary of State and Secretary of 
the Navy the harm they do is to the 
country as a whole. No concrete in- 
terest is immediately affected; and, 
as it is only our own common wel- 
fare in the future, only the welfare 
of our children, only the honor and 
interest of the United States thru the 
generations that is concerned, it is 
deemed safe to disregard this wel- 
fare and to take chances with our 
national honor and interest. 
Oyster Bay, Long Island 























Underwood & Underwood 


when soldiers went home 


WHEN THE SNOW FALLS ON THE BATTLEFIELD 


The coming of cold weather has added to the misery of war without checking its activity. The easy-going days 
for the winter and rested for the summer campaign have gone forever and there is no 


relaxation of effort on either side. Now that fighting consists mostly of standing in trenches night and day waiting 
for a charge, the heavy snow in both France and Poland has made the strain more painful than before, for the 
trenches fill with freezing water and the men are kept in perpetual chill. The wounded who lie between the lines, 
sometimes for days, since truces are rare, must suffer the most excruciating torture. The airmen, who have to ascend 
a mile or more to get out of range of the guns,'drop to earth because their frozen feet and hands cannot control 
the aeroplane. When the ground is frozen hard the soldiers cannot dig shelters quickly enough to protect them- 
selves from the leaden hail. And whenever the ground thaws the wheels of the heavy guns sink deep into the mud 
and they have to be left behind. Russia’s chief reliance has always been on “General January,”. and Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg in Poland is now being taught the lesson that Napoleon learned to his sorrow a hundred years ago 
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© International News 
A FRENCH BATTERY SHELLING THE GERMAN LINES IN THE ARGONNE DISTRICT 
These pictures—even tho they were made in a war of the new order—smack strongly of conventional battlefield scenes 

















© International News 
FRENCH INFANTRY TAKING UP A NEW POSITION ON A ROLLING TERRAIN 
The traditional colors are carried here and only the bicycle scout at the right is noticeably new 

















© International News 
BACK FROM THE PARADE GROUND 
Spades and guns over the shoulder, mud and desolation about them, these troops are going back to the business of war after 
being reviewed by the King of England, who visited British and Belgian headquarters early in December 


























HOW THEY LIVE AT THE FRONT 


© Underwood & Underweod 
THE VILLAGE OF GOOD HOPE , 
These thatched huts have been put up as winter quarters for the French who are holding the intrenched lines. With chill-proof 
optimism they have named the colony Bon Espoir 


© Underwood & Underwood 
WHERE BURROWING SOLDIERS CAN BATHE 
A shower-bath-room in the French trenches north of Soissons, only a hundred yards from the German lines, where under bomb-proofs 
cleanliness becomes possible 
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AN EPITOME OF THE LOCOMOTIVE’S PROGRESS 


The tremendous advance from the grasshopper Atlantic to the 300-ton mountain grade locomotive would have been impossible if improvement 
in rails and roadbed had not paralleled the development of the locomotive 


THE ROAD AND THE CAR 


BY HENRY B. JOY 


PRESIDENT OF THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION 


O accomplish much worth do- 

i ing one must have an ideal. 
The prevision which foresaw 

the motor carriage coming into real- 
ity out of the haziness of experi- 
mental thought was laughed at by 
the wiseacres. Those who scoffed at 
the horseless carriage “dreamers” 
have lived to see the ideal realized in 
the greatest revolution of all time in 
industrial transportation, a forward 
step that means almost if not quite 
as much to the human race as the 


steam engine, the locomotive, the 
steamboat, or other wonders of the 
century. 

First a dreamer must dream, and 
afterward some one must make those 
dreams into practical realities. Then 
follows a wonderful industrial devel- 
opment—years of evolution in man- 
ufacturing methods and refinement 
of the invention itself toward the 
perfection of its economic useful- 


ness. Within the lives of the living, 
the first crude steamboat has grown 
into the “Aqui- 
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tania,” the 
“I m pe rator,” 
and those mar- 
velous mechan- 
isms, the fight- 
ing dread- 
noughts of 
modern navies. 

Some of the 
ideals are 
never reached 
—some are 








WHAT THE LOCOMOTIVE HAD TO GROW AWAY FROM 
The original track upon which Trevithick’s first locomotive ran in 1804." 
Now in the United States National Museum. England continued to supply 
rails for America long after railroads had been widely developed in this 


country 


wonder fully 
surpast, and as 
wonders are 
accomplished 
further vistas 








of possibilities 
are opened to 
the imagina- 
tion and the 
ideal recedes 
further and 
further. 

It is an in- 
teresting fact 
that in 1744 
C. T. Ludolf, 
of Berlin, suc- 








THE SINE QUA NON OF MODERN .RAILROAD SERVICE 
A section of rails and roadbed of the sort that make express service and 
monster freight trains possible. To-day we are producing considerably more 
than 3,000,000 tons of steel rails per year 
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ceeded in ig- 
niting the 
vapor of ether 
by an electric 


spark, thus beginning the develop- 
ment of the modern explosive en- 
gine. Truly evolutionary processes 
are slow. The ideals of motor vehicle 
students have progressed laborious- 
ly, but in the next twenty years we 
believe we can see an ideal condition 
practically accomplished—individual 
transportation by an economical and 
convenient power. 

Just as steamships developed and 
grew too large before details of de- 
sign permitted such size, as in the 
case of the steamship “Great East- 
ern”; just as the locomotive devel- 
oped to meet varieties of service, took 
too great a step and halted, because 
rails and bridges and other details 
were not fitted for it—so the motor 
vehicle has crawled on and up thru 
successive advances and recessions, 
until it has become classified into 
types and varieties for pleasure, 
utility and commercial purposes. It 
has developed far more rapidly and 
completely than did the steamship, 
locomotive or harvesting machine, or 
other similarly complicated inven- 
tions. 

But what the motor vehicle may 
mean to the people of the United 
States—this country of great dis- 
tances—is today unrealized. For a 
quarter of a century, and much more, 
after the locomotive was an accom- 
plished fact, and recognized as a 
great, revolutionary industrial force, 
it stood hampered and fettered. The 
steel rails had not come; the genius 
of Stephenson had in the ’20’s of the 
last century harnessed steam so that 
the means of rapid conveyance of 
freight and passengers was at hand, 
but the metallurgist was still in the 
age of iron; we had the locomotive 
but not the roadbed rails that were 
essential to the coming locomotive. 























A GREAT STRIDE HAS BEEN TAKEN ALREADY IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY—THERE’S MORE TO COME 
From the primitive runabout to the touring car of the present day there is an amazing development; But even now when there are a score and 
more of distinct types of motor vehicles serving diverse functions the adaptation of the automobile to the requirements of business is only begun. 
It cannot reach its maximum till the roads are ready 


Even in 1876 we read in the first 
annual report of the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad Company as follows: 

“Contracts have been made for the 
purchase of 18,500 tons of iron 
(rails) at an average cost of $73 per 
ton deliverable in Detroit.” 

Later on by several years that 
same railroad, still struggling to get 
a road on which its locomotives could 
operate, bought steel rails of the best 
quality obtainable, in England. Think 
of it, steel rails from England and 
at a price of about $125 per ton, to 
relay the entire road from Detroit 
to Chicago! 

The railroad reaching from De- 
troit half-way to Chicago—actually 
to Kalamazoo—had been built by the 
state of Michigan, but it had failed 
of success and faced the necessity of 
reconstruction thruout, when it was 
sold to private parties. In the first 
seven months and eight days of pri- 
vate ownership it earned net $123,- 
132.61. The then very large sum of 
$1,350,500 worth of iron rails of the 
heaviest and best kind were ordered 
and laid. The evolution was onward 
and upward. As better and larger 
iron rails were obtainable, and then 
later on steel rails from England, the 
locomotives and cars increased in 
load capacity and the train speed in- 
creased. 

It took years to unfetter the loco- 
motive and free it to the service of 
the public by providing suitable rails 
to carry the burden. 

Can we draw any parallel with 
motor vehicle conditions today? Is it 
not true that we have the dreams of 
a hundred centuries realized in the 
modern motor vehicle? And is it not 
also true that our roads—the nation 
over—are impossible and impassable 
and inappropriate to the era? 

Are not our highways today to the 
motor vehicle as the soft iron rails 
of the ’40’s were to the locomotives 
of that day? 

Did iron rails at $73 per ton, and 
later steel rails at $125 per ton, repay 
those who bought them? 


What did good railroads mean to 
the public then, when our population 
was 23,191,876? 

What do good highways mean to- 
day with a population of 100,000,000 
to be served? 

It cost the public for the rails 
only, in those days, from $8000 per 
mile for iron to $15,000 per mile for 
steel, and yet I venture to say the 
railroads at that day would not carry 
in traffic volume per mile what our 
main arterial highways would carry 
today were they traversible in an 
economical manner. 

Is the value of good roads meas- 
urable alone in dollars? Is not the 


social welfare of a nation valuable 
beyond measure? But consider if you 
will only the broad proposition that 
by far the greater part of the freight 
which the railroads carry has first 
to be moved to the railroad over the 
highways at an average expense 
which, it is estimated, is greater 
than the entire railroad charges to 
its destination. 

Is it conceivable that such a con- 
dition should continue to burden us 
as a nation, while the good roads of 
every other civilized country give 
their people so great an advantage 
over us? 

Detroit, Michigan 

















Courtesy Automobile Club of America 


THIS HALTS THE AUTOMOBILE’S PROGRESS 
This is not the worst road we might picture: it could be traversed without the greatest difficulty, 
just as the old iron rails could be used and were used till something better was found. But we 
will never realize the possibilities of the automobile till roads like this—and worse—are replaced 
by adequate highways 
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HOW TO THINK OF GOD 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—SEVENTEENTH PAPER* 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


absolutely to demonstrate the ex- 

istence of God. Some may doubt. 
Those only who believe they have in 
their souls a consciousness of God 
can therein find the demonstration 
which the rest of us must lack. It is 
the privilege of the few, and it is 
not easy to convince others that this 
conscious apprehension of God as 
something other than themselves is 
not, or at least may not be, the 
product of a longing which finally 
creates within the mind the appar- 
ent fulfilment of its own desire. To 
be sure, we also have in our own 
Sacred Books, and in the sacred 
books of all religions, accounts of the 
intervention of God, or the gods, in 
a way that would be conclusive of 
the divine existence; but no such 
interventions appear now, and ques- 
tions inevitably arise as to the trust- 
worthiness of such accounts. Mira- 
cles have ceased to be a convincing 
proof of God; they need proof; and 
we are and must be satisfied to de- 
pend for our faith in the existence 
of God on those proofs which we 
have considered, and on such as have 
satisfied the searchers after God. 

The common consent of mankind 
gives us the belief that there are one 
or more non-material superior exis- 
tences, spiritual in their nature, 
which have power over material 
forces and over mankind. Those ex- 
iszences, called gods, or God, have 
knowledge of us, and can be appealed 
to, placated or provoked, and can do 
us good or harm. They may have 
passions, as do we, good or bad, or 
the one God may be infinitely and 
changelessly wise, powerful and 
good. Mankind conceives of its dei- 
ties or Deity as like itself, only far 
superior, its highest ideal of what is 
noble and worthy, or even as the 
spiritual impersonation of its evil 
passions. As humanity grows in 
ethical sense out of savagery its 
fods gain quality until we reach the 
conception of a single God, with no 
rival or competitor, infinitely wise 
and powerful, but also infinitely 
good. To him is ascribed the creation 
and the rule of the universe. In a 
sense it is true that man creates his 
God, His idea of God is of his own 
conception, and it grows in spiritu- 
ality and moral quality with his own 
spiritual and moral growth. 


I: is impossible by any arguments 


WHAT IS THE FIRST CAUSE? 


Christendom possesses this high- 
est conception of God, first reached 
by Judaism. But we have not seen 
God walking in our gardens. We 
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have no such physical evidence of 
him as we have of each other, and it 
is impossible that we, or at least 
most of us, should have. We must be 
content, as in so many of our beliefs, 
with evidence of the probable sort. 
But that probability may be enough 
to depend upon, enough for practical 
purposes; and such appears to me 
the evidence in support of God’s ex- 
istence drawn from the universe of 
nature. To me it seems clear that 
there must have been a great First 
Cause, that the world of matter did 
not create itself, but had a Creator, 
and equally that its codrdinated laws 
had a Contriver. Equally, the evi- 
dence presented in earlier chapters 
make me believe that the world of 
life and the world of mind were 
guided by a Superior Intelligence 
rather than that they happened to 
develop without intelligence or guid- 
ance. 

If in this conclusion I am right, I 
must have already learned from his 
works what is the nature and what 
the qualities, attributes, of God. 
What are his attributes? 

I do not see that this question 
need raise any great difficulty. We 
need not flounder about in self-made 
mazes wondering about the Abso- 
lute, or refuse to cross in thought an 
unbridged gulf betwen our finite and 
his infinite. Why create the gulf? 
We have bodies and souls; we know 
matter and mind, not relationless 
and absolute, but related to time and 
space. We know nothing else; we 
have no reason to believe there is 
anything else. If our minds cannot 
comprehend the infinite they can at 
least apprehend it, and can under- 
stand that it is like what we know 
outside of us, and are conscious of 
within ourselves, only more of it. We 
can know something of what God is, 
and be positive of it. 


HE IS ALL-POWERFUL AND ALL-WISE 


And, first, all power is embraced 
in the first Great Cause. The whole 
course and force of nature came out 
from him, To be sure, we have not 
been able to find any evidence in the 
ether of space that it is not coter- 
minal and cotemporal with time 
and space, boundless and eternal as 
God; but we have also found that it 
has been subject to an exterior 
Power which out of this ether has 
created all things. Ether was the 
formless and the void, the darkness 
upon the face of the deep, out of 
which God made light and the 
heaven and the earth. He that made 
all things is God. This is what we 


call Omnipotence, for he that can do 
all this can do all things. This does 
not imply that he can do what in the 
nature of things it is impossible to 
do. Thus can God now cause that 
Woodrow Wilson, who was inaugu- 
rated President on March 4th, shal! 
have been inaugurated on March 3d? 
Can God cause that March 4th shall 
have come before March 3d? Or that 
March 4th should be skipt, and 
there be no March 4th? Can he abol- 
ish time? 

Equally the Intelligence which 
knew how to contrive the number- 
less multiformities of nebule and 
stars and solar systems, and equally 
the laws and forces of their constitu- 
ent atoms; and, further, the vital 
powers which create plants and ani- 
mals, and could distribute intelli- 
gence and instinct to bee or man as 
needed, all- appearing in due course 
under a system of law and a plan of 
development—that intelligence must 
be without limit. It must cover all 
that can be known. It may not cover 
anything which in the nature of the 
case cannot be known, if such a 
thing there be; just as the divine 
omnipotence cannot do what is in 
essence impossible, as to make the 
three angles of a plane triangle 
equal to more than two right angles. 
Whether God, after giving freedom 
to a creature, can foresee what his 
every choice will be I am not sure. 
Nor is it important to decide that he 
can, for his wisdom is enough to 
meet any imaginable emergency; or 
he may choose to leave all things 
without interference to the operation 
of his wise laws and the free choices 
of his creatures. All that can be 
known he does know. This we call 
Omniscience: 


HE IS GOOD 


Another even more important qual- . 


ity or attribute assigned to the In- 
finite Power and Intelligence whom 
we call God is Goodness. Yet there 
are those, like John Stuart Mill, who 
have found in nature the evidences 
of a God of might and wisdom, but 
who could not, seeing the sin and 
suffering in his world, be assured of 
his stainless goodness. The assumed 
problem of a good God and a world 
of evil does not seem to me to need 
solving. That God is good is, I think, 
involved in his infinite wisdom, God 
would not be wise if he were not 
good. I do not need to argue this to 
myself; nor am I affected by the fact 





*Thru error this paper, which should have 
been the fifteenth in the series, was omitted 
from its place at the end of the articles on 
theism.—TxHe Epitor. 
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that for us prudence and goodness 
seem sometimes to conflict, that to 
do right sometimes causes suffering 
and wrong. But the elements of our 
little arc are insufficient to compute 
and describe his infinite circle. Our 
temporary loss may be swallowed up 
in a larger gain. The hermit thrush 
may be killed by the hawk, but it 
had a busy, blissful life of sweet 
song, and it was best that thrush 
and lark and hawk and deer and 
wolf and man should die and make 
room for others of their kind; and 
the sum of their happiness was 
good. It was best that the law of life 
and death should rule, without ex- 
ception for suffering’s sake. The suf- 
fering was incidental; it was good 
to live. It is the drift of life we must 
consider when we think of suffering, 
not its eddies; the whole orbit, not 
its epicycles; the rule, not its excep- 
tions; and the prevailing rule and 
drift of life is not suffering, but 
enjoyment, so that life is sweet. The 
chief appeal of both religion and 
ethics is to well folks. And I hold 
that moral evil is not predominant. 
Even bad people are likely to do 
more good things than bad. To be 
sure, they do many bad things; 
much sin is in the world, and a 
good God cannot be pleased with it; 
but I am not sure that he can help it. 
He cannot make a thing to be and 
not to be at the same time; and I am 
not clear that he can make men who 
shall be free and yet not free to sin. 
It would hardly be worth while to 
have a world and yet no place 
planned in it for free moral beings; 
not worth while to create man, and 
not let him sin as he chose. That is, 
as many have said before me, while 
it is clear that God might have re- 
fused to create, it is not clear that 
if he created beings with moral 
natures and possest of free will, he 
could have excluded sin. And equally 
it is not clear that if God gave rules 
of law to the world of matter and 
the world of life, a reign of law that 
we can depend upon, he could have 
excluded suffering. The sum of en- 
joyment, and equally the sum of 
goodness, may be—I doubt not it is 
and will be—much greater than the 
by-products, the remnants, the offal, 
the slag and cinders of suffering and 
sin. The bad is sad, very sad, I know, 
but the good in fatherhood and 
motherhood and childhood, in love 
and fellowship and help, in health 
and useful work, is much greater; 
and I do not feel the need to solve 
studied riddles and “justify the 
ways of God to man.” I find no diffi- 
culty in believing that God is good 
beyond limit, as well as powerful 
and wise. 

These qualities of Power, Wisdom 


and Goodness belong not to matter, 
but to mind. When we then formu- 
late our belief as to the nature of 
God we have already thought of him 
as a spirit, a real personality possest 
of the same kind of mind as is ours, 
with intellect to know, feeling to 
love, and will to create. God is a 
spirit; there is no question of that. 


HE IS SPIRIT, AND INFINITE 


But can he be more than a spirit? 
We have both spirit and body; can 
God have both? He is not matter as 
known to us, and in his activity he 
transcends and embraces all matter. 
Yet one exception to this statement 
we have observed. So far as we can 
judge, his infinity does not tran- 
scend the infinity of ether in space 
and time. Ether appears to be infi- 
nite in extent and infinite in past 
and future duration. Then it is con- 
ceivable that it may have a special 
relation to the Infinite Spirit. We 
may conceive of ether as the agency 
thru which God works, just as our 
souls work thru our bodies; or we 
might even, for the moment, ask 
whether ether can of itself be spirit- 
ual and of the nature of God. It will 
not be easy to accept the latter view 
if we allow the conclusion of most 
physicists at present that matter in 
its ultimate elements is simply a 
modification of ether. All the present 
studies of ether, with its various 
waves for transmitting force, tend 
to make it clear that its alliance is 
not with mind, but with the familiar 
forms of matter. We may, to be sure, 
possibly think of ether as having 
special relations to the Supreme 
Spirit, but not as itself the Supreme 
Spirit; not, as Haeckel would have 
it, that ether is God. God’s nature, 
shown by his attributes, is plainly 
that of Spirit. 

It is obviously of the nature of 
God as a self-existent being that his 
existence should be infinite in time. 
The necessity of his existence al- 
ways has been and always will be. 
That is, he is the eternal God. 

He would also of his own nature 
be universal in his being, in one 
place as well as another, covering all 
space. We know very little as to the 
way in which Spirit localizes itself; 
but in whatever way, in whatever 
sort of consciousness or intelligence 
it acts, no place is exempt from the 
activity of a necessarily existent 
Spirit. The necessity of his existence 
is universal. That is what we call the 
divine omnipresence. 

HOW TO THINK OF GOD 

How, then, am I to think of God? 
I think of him as the original sub- 
stratum of the universe, the self- 
existent, co-eternal of eternity, that 
from which all came; yet not as an 


abstract, non-relationed essence, but 
as a real, concrete Intelligence and 
Will, that stands behind all material 
things which he has devised, created 
and rules, How he rules them we 
may not know, except that he does it 
in accordance with the laws of 
nature. We see no exception to those 
laws, and to every appearance nature 
has been put under them and auto- 
matically obeys them. So I do not 
think of God as the constantly active 
volitional agent in every smallest 
and largest attraction and repulsion 
of nature, but as author of its laws 
and presiding over them. I think of 
those laws as securing the benefi- 
cence of the seasons, and also the 
paroxysms of tornado and earth- 
quake, and I do not think of these as 
separate and individual choices and 
volitions of God. 

I think of God as infinitely good, 
as an intensely moral Being, loving 
the right and by his nature pledged 
to its victory, and equally hating the 
wrong and pledged to its defeat. I 
think of him as faultlessly and re- 
dundantly good, actively so whether 
that activity is exercized by the 
process of his laws or by his super- 
vision over them. Suffering is but 
the necessary and undesired by- 
product of his wise and good laws. 
Only sin is the alien act of man’s 
hostile free will. 

Thus I think of God as a Spirit 
eternal, universal, pervasive, and 
active, as a personal Being, in his 
power, wisdom and goodness. But 
the question must still arise as to 
the way of his relation to the world 
he rules. The mind constantly recurs 
to that other infinity apparently as 
pervasive as God, as eternal as God, 
which we call ether. What, then, is 
its relation to God? 


IS ETHER THE BODY OF GOD? 


I cannot know; but when I think 
of ether as the probable source of 
everything, of every atom of matter 
in the universe, of earth and stars 
as made out of ether; and of every 
sort of force, not of light only, but 
of electricity and gravity as well, as 
depending on the strain of ether; 
the earth carried by ether about the 
sun, as well as the apple drawn to 
the ground; of every physical or 
chemical or vital activity resting in 
the eternal force of ether; of ether 
never displaced by matter but iden- 
tifie¢ with it as the air is identified 
with its eddies or the ocean with its 
waves, it seems not unlikely that the 
infinite Spirit somehow works in and 
thru ether as our souls act thru our 
bodies. Would it be illegitimate to 
think of ether as in a sense the body 
of God, God the Spirit, and yet at 
the same time the universe God? I 
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THE NOVELS OF 
MRS. MARY S. WATTS 








** When Mrs. Watts’s fullness of style, her charmingly intimate regard for 
detail, and her wonderful ability for character portrayal are considered 
* « « comparison with Thackeray and the Thackerayan quality of the great 
age of English fiction is striking and incvitable The scorn of mean- 
ness, the toleration of weakness, the pity for error, the detection of motive, 
the half-veiled satire, the reticence of feeling which suggests rather than 
displays emotion, result in passages of pathos or humor which might have 
come from the master’s own pen.’’--San Francisco Chronicle. 








NATHAN BURKE $1.50 


“There is a slowly increasing group of novels which seem likely to 
last much longer than the great mass of fiction which is talked about for 
a few months and then totally forgotten. This group is not large. Once 
in a decade an addition is made to the group. ‘Nathan Burke’ 
is a novel so sound, so filled with much that has inspired the great novels, 
that it is hard to maintain moderate standards of comparison.”—Boston 


Transcript. 
THE LEGACY $1.35 


“In ‘Nathan Burke’ and in “The Legacy,’ Mrs. Watts has reached a 
high-water mark in American fiction, has told two stories of genuine 
Americanism. Every page shows her truly remarkable gift of observa- 
tion—observation shrewd but not unkind—and her power to probe the 
hearts of weak and erring mortals. Those who would keep in touch with 
the best product of story-telling in America must not miss ‘The Legacy.’” 


—New York Globe. 
VAN CLEVE $1.50 


“Van Cleve’s picture deserves to hang on the wall with the very best 
that American literature has painted of the American man. Mrs 
Watts brings back the Spanish War in a style Tolstoi himself could not 
have bettered.”"—The Bellman. 

“Altogether the book is in ripeness and mellowness the best of the 
three excellent novels which Mrs. Watts has to her credit, and it may 
be added that all three are entitled to a place of honor in American 
pictures of this country.”"—The Outlook. 











Mrs. Watts’s New Novel. Just Published: 
THE RISE OF JENNIE CUSHING = $1.35 


“Mrs. Mary S. Watts’s latest story . is as indubitably a mas- 
terpiece of characterization as were her ‘Nathan Burke’ and ‘The Legacy.’ 
It has, too, much of the warm humor of ‘Van Cleve.’ Jennie 
Cushing arouses your admiration, not merely for the self-control, balance, 
and judgment of the woman, but for her wnselfishness and her almost 
glorious freedom from petty meanness and inisjudgments, and the utter 
absence of self pity from her makeup. Indeed, it is a masterpiece of 
character drawing that, having all these fine qualities, Jennie never for 
an instant impresses you as a made-up character, created to work out a 
theory or to draw your sympathy.”—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

“Mrs. Watts has rapidly risen to a place of honor in the small group 
of our contemporary novelists who are seriously worth our while. Her 
books are native American to the core. This truly remarkable character 
study is remarkable in its unforced, altogether natural consistency and 
development. Loving service, the impulse to aid and comfort others, is 
the dominating trait of Jennie’s character."-—New York Tribune. 

Occasionally a book appears that is so human, so vital, that one 
rejoices and suffers with the people that inhabit it. This is such a book, 
and the growth and development of Jennie herself is the best work that 
Mrs. Watts has done. A character of the most profound and the 
most moving sweetness and wisdom, Jennie accepts the ugly facts and 
commonplaces of existence with serenity, but turns instinctively to beauty 
in whatever form it comes. . . . It is a good sign when such books 
are written in America.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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think not. I do not believe such to be 
the fact, nor do I disbelieve it, for 
I have no evidence—it is a mere con-. 
jecture. Yet it seems somewhat 


does nothing outside of ether and its 
modifications. In ether he is omni- 
present. 

The conjecture is not pantheistic. 
It would be if God were not thought 
of as also a controlling Spirit, as 
with us the mind rules the body. It 
is— -is it not?—a fact that God lives 
and works in ether, as we live and 
work in our physical bodies. It would 


‘thus follow that other spirits and 


cur cwn souls may yet live and act 
in a direct sense in God, in the same 
space, the same ether, the same God 
who fills all things. 


SPIRIT AND ETHER-STRAIN 


And may we not wonder, and per- 
haps learn some day, whether the 
ether is not the medium in its strain 
by which our spirit, our will, acts 
on our physical structure? We know 
that it is thru strain. in the ether 
that physical movements are se- 
cured; why may not the mind act on 
and thru ether? Are we quite sure 
that the mind is not itself a modifi- 
cation of ether, just as the electron 


beasts as having an ether soul to be 
compared with the low combining 
weight of hydrogen, while the 


ganic molecule, and the vital soul of 
the tree is inert, like argon. We do 
not know, but at least the conjecture 
is plausible that, as the ether is only 
semi-material, it may be that my 
mind creates a current, a wave, in 
the ether, and this semi-immaterial 
ether is the conducting link between 
my immaterial mind and my mate- 
rial body. It is as good a conjecture 
as any, and is in line with phenom- 
ena not yet explained, in which, if a 
multitude of apparently well authen- 
ticated tales are true, telepathic in- 
fluence has been conveyed from one 
mind to another far distant, wire- 
less telegraphy thru ether. I do not 
accept it as based on any real evi- 


tion of God as an infinite Spirit, re- 
siding in infinite ether, acting in it, 
working thru it, ether as really him- 
self, as our bodies are ourselves, con- 
verting it into matter or mind, and 
controlling it by his will. Thus I may 
dare to conceive of ether as in a sense 
the body of God, and may conjecture 
that when God made all things out of 
ether he made them not out of noth- 
ing, as men have been wont to say, 
but out of himself; and yet I would 
conceive of the ether out of which 
everything is made, as God only in 








the lower sense in which I speak of 


plausible. At least. we know that God , 





is? Thus we might conceive of the - 


human soul is complex, like an or- ' 


dence, but I am allowed the concep- , 
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my body as myself, when it is only 
the organ by which the J, that is, my 
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mind, reaches its purposes. 

But who by searching can find out 
God? His infinity dazes us; his 
power and his wisdom awe us; and 
at the vision of his dread holiness we 
cry, “Wo is me,” till the live coal 
from off the altar glows with his 
goodness, his boundless, endless 
mercy and love. Then the spacious- 
ness of his existence, the mystery of 
his wisdom, and his resistless power 
all appear but as the serving satel- 
lites of his regnant goodness; and 
we, finite souls, dust in his balance, 
can only praise and pray. Thus it is, 
that when we would try in thought 
to compass God, thought rises to 
worship. 





INTERNATIONALISM IN 
TOKYO 


When His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan makes a gift of fifty thousand 
yen ($25,000) to an American institu- 
tion several conclusions may be drawn. 
Obviously behind such a grant there is 
a desire to show friendliness in no 
small measure to this country. So gen- 
erous a gift to a Christian project is 
unprecedented, and, coming as it does 
after a series of indications of friend- 
ship—not mere pronunciamentos but 
concrete acts—it is a notable proof of 
Japan’s cordiality. That is the first im- 
plication. Furthermore the institution 
so hqnored must have proved its worth. 
It has. Fourteen years’ service have 
transformed St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Tokyo from a small, ill-housed medical 
mission station to an eighty-bed hospi- 
tal commanding the services of Japan’s 
foremost surgeons and physicians, and 
have demonstrated its right to grow 
into something much more useful. And 
the third implication is that Americans 
ought to share at least as heartily as 
the Emperor of Japan in the upbuild- 
ing of this international enterprise. 

Readers of The Independent have al- 
ready learned of the work of this hos- 
pital, which offers to Japanese, rich 
and poor, and to American and Euro- 
pean travelers and residents the best 
possible care. The time has come when 
its scope should be greatly enlarged by 
erecting on a new site where expansion 
is possible a plant which will accommo- 
date many more patients, do a broader 
work, and take its place as one of the 
chain of international hospitals—al- 
ready including Panama, Honolulu, 
Manila and Colombo (Ceylon)—which 
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Annual Sale 
at Mc Cutcheon’s 


Until within a few weeks ago we felt that we could 
not possibly hold an Annual January Sale this year. 
It seemed as though the war would make this im- 
possible. ” 





Reg. Trade Mark 





Happily our well-established reputation in foreign 
markets supplemented by prompt and decisive action 
on our part brought results which are most gratify- 


ing. 
This Annual Sale now prom- 


ises to be quite as important 
as any we have ever held. 


First, we have been able to secure, in addition to 
full lines of our regular goods, two very important 
lots of Irish Table Linens of the very highest 
standard* of quality at such price concessions as 
enable us to offer these at an average discount of 


25 per cent. from our regular prices 


In these lots there is a very wide collection of pat- 
terns in Cloths of all sizes with Napkins to match, 
and our guarantee—‘“Satisfaction or your money 
back”—goes with every piece. 
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In addition we have also made important price re- 
ductions on several other attractive lines made up 
of patterns and lots to be discontinued, etc., and as 
a further attraction we offer a 10% reduction on 
everything else in our regular Housekeeping Linen 
Departments. 









This special 10% reduction will also apply to our 
Lingerie, Hosiery, and Children’s Wear stocks. 


This means that everything in our stock of House- 
keeping goods, including our most exclusive pat- 
terns and qualities, is offered at from 10% to 25% 
reduction during January. 
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Illustrated booklet free on request. 








Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. | 
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ORAL COMPOSITION 





IM 


extend the area in which Western men 
and women may live comfortably and 
safely. For even in the best native hos- 
pitals—where Japanese surgery is un- 
impeachable—there is a great gulf be- 
tween Oriental and Occidental methods 
of caring for the sick which hampers 
their usefulness for such patients. 

In detail the new plan provides for 
a free dispensary caring for at least 
200 cases a day, fifty free hospital beds, 
fifty more for which a nominal fee will 


ui 


it 


“T feel that the use of The Independent has been successful in several 
ways. Asa basis for Oral Composition it has given us live subjects for 
discussion, and excellent models of concise and clear statement. It has 
interested many students who have not been interested in so-called ‘clas- 
sics,’ impressing them with the idea that good style is not a fad or a mere 
literary invention, but a practical device for bringing out one’s ideas with 
force and lucidity. To many it has also brought a wider field of vision 
and a higher range of interest.” 

Send for free pamphlet called ‘‘ The Independent—the National Text-Book.’’ 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street - - - New York 
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Rogers Hall School 


38 minutes from Boston 
Thorough preparation for college. Advanced courses for graduates of 
high schools. 
grounds for outdoor sports. 
» all athletics. 
7 address 


For 
Girls 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 


Domestic science, Handicrafts, Music, Art. Large 
Expérienced instructors in charge of 


New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. For cata'ogue 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass, 











Theological Seminary 


Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


School of Religious Pedagogy 


Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Secretary, E. W. CAPEN 





HARTFORD “ 


Through these Associated Schools Hartford offers 
ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Christian ministry; 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
social service: and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 
its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
but together they form one interdenominational 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 


Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


meets the present demand for 











wy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics, Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D.,LL D.(Ober- 


lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 


Berkeley School 


Boarding and Day School for Boys 
72a ST. and WEST END AVE., NEW YORE 
35TH YEAR 
Offers boarding pupils all the educational and social ad- 















The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
pny ae also instruc- 





23rd Year U.ofC.(Div. M)Chicago, II]. “be! Tow 








CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 


School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California's beautiful city. Medical, Surgical” Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men (High School graduates) 





vantages of a great metropolis, with congenial « 
Thorough preparation for college, scientific schools, busi- 
ness and government academies. 
tific equipment and curriculum. 


Absolutely modern scien- 














lilustrated Catalogue Upon Application 
Scientific methods with practi- 
rd al bn co for the ministry. 


HARTFORD faculty and library. 
THEOLO GICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both for- Ss EM I N AR Y 


eign and resident. Open to col- 
Associated with 


lege graduates of all churches. 
Hartford School o: Keligious Pedagogy, training 
Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Hartfoid School of Missions, fitting for foreign service. 
Address M. W. JAC %3US8, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 





SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Stery taught by Dr. J. 


Berg Esenwein, =e Lm ey - 
THE [ Lg mae ey SCHOOL 
Dr. Escowein 805, Springfield, Mass. 
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Christian Finance pees 80 Maiden mii 


PELOUBET'S 
SELECT NOTES 


The World’s Greatest Commentary ou the 
International Sunday School Lessons for 1915 
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d to a two years’ course. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs ofall Boarding oon a camps) Le <. S 
Expert advice free. Want for 


or boys 
tained forall schools. Write AMERICAN SCHOOLS” ASSOCIATION 
j042 Times Bidg,, New York, or 1542 Masonic Temple, Chicago 











“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it’s FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid positions. 
American School of Home i 


529 West 69th St.. Chicago, Ill. 
ELISE DUFOUR 


RHYTHMIC DANCING and DRAMATIC PANTOMIME 
Drawing Room Programmes 
Class and Private Lessons 


69 Madison Avenue New York 


EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


for any Girl or Young Woman desiring the very 
best advantages in Organ, Piano, Violin, or Voice 
in one of the best boarding schools in New Eng- 
land. If interested, write immediately, giving 
full particulars. Address Opportunity, P. O. 
Box 66, New York. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. XY. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


WHAT 15° WILL DO 


The little matter of 2Se in sta: will bri: the Path- 
findertor 4.3 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is a ft 
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weeks. 
iiteenen us, but weare to invest riend: 
\ Address The Pathfinder, Box M, Washington! Bras: 


be charged, and fifty which will be 
ready for well-to-do Japanese and for- 
eigners; a force of trained visiting 
nurses, a research laboratory, and the 
usual subsidiary buildings will com- 
plete the plant. Of this only the land, 
one pavilion for paying patients, and 
a nurses’ home and service building 
need be provided for at once. In Japan 
Count Okuma heads a council, of which 
a number of distinguished public men 
are members, which is supporting the 
hospital and has engaged to raise yen 
200,000. In this country Lloyd C. Gris- 
com, ex-Ambassador to Japan, is presi- 
dent and John S. Rogers, 27 Cedar 
street, New York, treasurer of the 
American Council; and a Woman’s Na- 
tional Council has also been formed, 
with Mrs. Charles Rodman Pancoast of 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, as treas- 
urer. 

With the endorsement and codpera- 
tion of the British Ambassador at 
Tokyo the project takes on a still more 
thoroly international aspect, and in fur- 
therance of Japanese-American friend- 
ship the International Hospital should 
speedily realize its hopes. 








PEBBLES 


All men are born free and equal, but the 
majority of them marry at the age of 
twenty-five or so.—George Ade in the Lon- 
don Opinion. 


Inquisitive Motorist—Hey, Bub, what do 
you get for hoeing those weeds? 

Bub—Nothin’ ef I do, and hell ef I 
don’t.— Puck. 


“But your fiancé has such a small sal- 
ary. how are you going to live?” 

“Oh, we're going to economize. We're 
going to do without such a lot of things 
that Jack needs.”—Brooklyn Citizen. 


Bashful Youth—I want a present for a 
young lady. 

Saleswoman—Sister or fiancée? 

Bashful Youth—Well—er—she hasn’t 
said which she would be yet.—Judge. 


The Mistress—I shall take one of the 
ei to church with me this morning, 
Mary. 

The General—Yes’m; which? 

The Mistress—Oh, whichever will go 
best with my new mauve dress.—London 
Sketch. 


“Going to hang up your stocking on 
Christmas eve?” asked Harold’s uncle. 

“I suppose so,” replied the young man 
patronizingly. “Father and mother seem to 
expect that sort of thing, and it would be 
a pity to disappoint them.”—New York 
Evening Post. 


Perhaps the reason George Ade and Will 
Levington Comfort have not been sent to 
Europe as war correspondents, along with 
the other gifted writers, is that it is con- 
trary to. the rules of neutrality to extend 
Ade and Comfort to a belligerent nation.— 
Kansas City Star. 


The war was being discussed from all 
angles at the regular Saturday night meet- 
ing of the Gin and Possum Colored Gen- 
tlemen’s Social Club. 

“Yas, suh!” announced Pomp Dawson, 
with a wise look in his rolling eyes. “Dem 
Guhmans has got guns dat’ll shoot, an’ 
shoot tuh kill at twenty-fi’ miles.” 
“Huh?’ asked Brother Jackson, cocking 
his head. 

“Yas, suh!” went on Pomp. “Dey not 
on’y shoot twenty-fi’ miles, but dey kill at 
twenty-fi’ miles.” 

“Great Lawd!” gasped Jackson. “Nig- 





ger’d run all day an’ git killed ’bout sup- 
pertime, wouldn’t he?’—Life. 
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THE PUBLIC BUSINESS 


A committee has been appointed to 
prepare plans to give New York City 
an entirely new sewer system at a cost 
of $100,000,000. 


In order to cut down the budget for 
the year, the Pittsburgh councilmen re- 
duced their own $6500 annual salaries 
by $1000 each. 


Chicago is to install a municipal 
laundry in one of the municipal bath 
houses, where the poor may wash and 
dry their clothes for a low fee. 

By legalizing a $400,000 bond issue, 
the aldermen of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, have authorized the city to go 
into the business of manufacturing ice. 

Philadelphia is showing its citizens 
a “Know-Your-City-Better” exhibit in 
which all the city departments are tell- 
ing of their work and their dreams for 
the future. 

Hibbing, Minnesota, has completed 
the installation of its municipal heat- 
ing system. The waste steam from the 
power plant will be utilized and sold 
at a rate of sixty cents for one thou- 
sand pounds. 


The municipal saloon of Lemmon, 
South Dakota, is proving a profitable 
investment for the city. The saloon be- 
gan last July, and the manager now 
announces that the resources are $7142 
and the liabilities $1835. 

The Police Department and Chil- 
dren’s Playgrounds Association of Bal- 
timore, VW .ryland, is codperating with 
the city engineer in setting aside cer- 
tain streets during specified hours for 
the children who wish to skate. 


Police Commissioner Arthur Woods 
of New York City intends to make a 
social worker out of the policemen in 
dealing with the unemployed this win- 
ter. Policemen will inquire into cases 
and try to connect the men out of work 
with the proper aid agency. 


Chicago has opened five municipal 








Steinways. 
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STEINWAY 


N increasing popular demand for a piano 
adapted to the modern home or apart- 


ment has led to the manufacture of two new 


i These are Style M, the smallest 
Steinway Grand, and Style V, of the Upright 
They have the incomparable tone and 





the long life of the most costly Steinway. Yet, 
as aresult of the smaller frame and case, en- 
abling a saving in manufacturing cost, they are 
offered at prices lower than ever asked for this 
supreme piano. They make it possible for 
you to own the ideal piano—a Steinway—at a 


price you would expect to pay for many so- 
called “good” instruments. 


dance halls, the council having granted 
Mayor Harrison’s request for $5000 
for the project. Admission prices will 
be low, light refreshments served and 
all the modern dances permitted—un- 
der the supervision of social workers 
and club women. 

One of the strongest forces for fire 
prevention has been given impetus by 
a recent decision of the Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court in a New 
York City case, by which an owner of 
a building must pay the costs of fight- 
ing a fire if he has neglected to comply 
with previous warnings and orders of 
the fire department. 

Sixty municipalities, nearly one hun- 
dred civic organizations and 100,000 
school children are banded together to 
make the city and county of Los An- 
geles, California, a veritable floral par- 
adise in 1915. The county alone has 
appropriated over $500,000 for beauti- 
fying public property. Two hundred 
miles of asphalt boulevards will be lined 
with roses. A series of elaborate open- 
air entertainments will begin on New 
Year’s Day with a Carnival of Roses 
in which forty cities will join. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated literature, 
with the name of the Steinway dealer nearest yot. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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THE “NEW MAKE 
CHRIST KING” 
Biodereott Dei. . Stough, 
ee ron and 60 other 


The Latest, Best 
and Most Popular 


Scholarly, Constructive Work 
in our Sacred Writings 
appeals to 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


University of Chicago experts suggest 
books worthy of academic regard 


BIEDERWOLP 





For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


5751 Ellis Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


STOUGH sample copy. LYON 


The Glad Tidings Pub. Co., LakesideBldg., Chicago, Ill 
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ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT 


No Other Grapefruit Equals It In Flavor 


‘2 superiority of Atwood Grapefruit is not an accident. From the 
first planting the Atwood Grapefruit Co. has sacrificed everything 

for QUALITY. An initial expense of hundreds of thousands of -dollars 
was incurred, while everything that scientific culture and experience could 
suggest was done to produce QUALITY. Even then some trees at ma- 
turity bore simply good grapefruit, but not good enough for the Atwood 
Brand. These trees were cut down and replaced by superior varieties. 

So through the various processes of selection, cultivation and elimina- 
tion has evolved the ATWOOD FLAVOR, as hard to describe as it is 
difficult to produce. 

People who have eaten Atwood Grapefruit say: 


“It is absolutely the best grapefruit I ever | “As usual, your grapefruit is *way ahead.” 


tasted.” “Fully ripe and delicious.” 
a is fine and full flavored, ‘The Best A well-known physician writes: “] pre- 
ver. 


scribe grapefruit for all my patients, and 
tell them to be sure 
and get Atwood ,7 
Grapefruit.” Vij 

Atwood Grapefruit is always sold in the trade-mark 
wrapper of the Atwood Grapefruit Co. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT CO., 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


“They are the nicest fruit we have ever 
tried.” 


“The best that we have been abletosecure.” 























C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS!|AND. MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Exclusive Designs in all 
Fashionable Furs for Fall 
and Winter Wear 


Fashion Booklet Mailed Upon Request 


126 West 42d Street 
] New York City | “i 


ROWN’ 


Bronchial 


iJ TROCHE 


For the Voice 


Promptly relieve coughs, irrita- 
































UNITED STATES REALTY AND IMPROVEMENT CO, 
111 Broadway, New York, December 26th, 1914. 

The coupons on this Company’s Twenty-year 
Debenture 5% Bonds, due on January rst next, 
will be na on January 2nd, upon presentation 
at the Company’s office, Room 1408, Trinity 
Building. B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer 


TEACHERS 


We have prepared interesting literature tell- 











€ tion or soreness of the throat. 
Used throughout the world by 


§ prominent public speakers: and 
singers. The standard remedy for 
' throat troubles. 


Convenient and effective and perfectly 
safe to use freely. Contain no opiates-- 
will not affect the appetite or digestion. 


Be, 60c, and $1.00, Sample Free 
RO’ SON 








ing how The Independent is being used as a 
text-book in schools thruout the land in con- 
nection with English, Current History and Civil 
Government classes. 


Mailed free on request 


THE INDEPENDENT 


119 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 





The New 
Books 














THE CRUMBLING EMPIRE 


The two foci of the great Ottoman 
empire that has been slowly crum- 
bling to pieces for a century or 
more are Cairo on the Nile and Con- 
stantinople on the Bosphorus. In these 
regions the peoples of the East and of 
the West have met and mingled for 
ages. The forces of incoherent and an- 
tagonistic civilizations have there been 
in continual conflict, producing a life 
so complex that it is difficult to analyze 
its elements or grasp its significance. 

The new trend of the Great War 
brings into prominence these Moslem 
centers, upon which much welcome light 
is thrown by a recent volume on The 
Real Turk, and two books upon Egypt 
as it is today. 

It is characteristic of the confusion 
of the Sultan’s empire that less than 


| half the people of the capital are 


Turks, the majority being composed 
mainly of Greeks and Armenians. In 
Cairo one hears principally the Arabic 


tongue, altho French and English are 








| heard with growing frequency. 


There is no unity of language, race, 
educational systems, or even form of 
government under Turkish sovereignty. 
The unifying principle of the past has 
been religion supported by a ruling 
warrior caste. The inroads of western 
civilization have been breaking down 
this binding force and Turkey is fast 
disappearing as a political entity. The 
many fine qualities in the Turk, as Mr. 


Cobb points out, will doubtless thrive 


when cultivated. under more natural 
relations and a freer civilization. 

The real Turk, however, is still in 
the dark ages as regards sensitiveness 
to suffering. He is a man of contradic- 
tions. Tho affable and dignified, he is 
subject to violent fits of temper. Kind, 
gentle, and of winning personality, he 
is yet capable of the utmost cruelty. 
Mr. Cobb gives a very sympathetic 
picture of Turkish life and customs, 
and much valuable information about 
business, educational, and religious in- 
stitutions and tendencies. 

A similar picture of Egypt has been 
given by Mr. Cooper in his The Man of 
Egypt, altho most of his attention is 
devoted to the government and the his- 
tory and results of the English occupa- 
tion. If Egypt remains true to Great 
Britain in the present crisis, it will be 
largely due to the fact that the far- 
sighted plans of Lord Cromer and the 
efficient administration of Lord Kitch- 
ener are beginning to bear their legiti- 
mate fruit. Just courts, sanitation, 
agricultural schools and experiment 
stations, new canals and irrigation sys- 
tems make possible the statement that 
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“the country of the Nile is witnessing 
the most satisfactory government she 
has seen for many centuries and prob- 
ably in her entire history.” Such evi- 
dences of grateful change conducive to 
universal prosperity are bound to over- 
come even religious and racial preju- 
dice. 

Out of Egypt, by Miss Crouse, com- 
bines in a delightful way descriptions 
of the present life and its natural sur- 
roundings with some account of Egypt’s 
past glories, suggested by the beautiful 
ruins scattered along the banks of the 
Nile. 

These volumes leave one with the 
impression that the collapse of Turk- 
ish rule will lay bare tremendous prob- 
lems- of political, racial, educational 
and religious adjustments which may 
well give great concern to those upon 
whose shoulders must fall the task of 
smoothing the way for social progress 
among these heterogeneous peoples who 
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The Man of Egypt, by Clayton S. 
Cooper. Hodder & Stoughton. 
Out of Egypt, by M. Elizabeth . 
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the name EDISO. 
A POET OF THE OPEN 
It has been said by his friends that 
Harry Kemp should keep away from the 
studios of the pseudo-artistic class. 
Certain it is that in his published po- 
ems, The Cry of Youth, a collection, and 
The Thresher’s Wife, a narrative poem, 
a sharp contrast can be drawn between 
the inspired and the artificially re- 
spired. Few poets since Whitman have 
more thoroly understood and sympa- 
thized with the worker and the man 
who will not work because he cannot. 
In “The Box-car,’”” which is average 
Whitman improved or spoiled by a 
Keatian sense of form, “The Bread- 
line,” “The Harvest Fly,” “The Tramp’s 
Confession,” Kemp’s’ vividness of 
phrase is warmed into surer life by a 
sympathy that understands, very thoro- 
ly, the Christ best exemplified in 


“Joses, the Brother of Jesus.” 
On the unpleasant side of the contrast 
are found such strainings for effect as 


the various short efforts which have to 
do with dead men’s grave woes. Yet 
“The Hymn of the Star Folk in Heav- 
en” and “Lilith” and “The Song of Is- 
rafel” have naught to do with labor and WAR LANTE RN SLIDES 
,naught to do with labored writing. The 
most unique and one of the most beauti- 
ful poems in the collection is the “Star 
’ : ” sas 
pcg atch tec Cae “= and Movements of Troops; Methods and Implements 
his strength curb his sensitiveness and of the War, including Feeding the Armies, Air Scout- 
keep him in the ways which lie open. ing, Motor Dispatching, Infantry, Artillery, and Cavalry 
The Cry of Youth. The Thresher’s in action; Caring for the Wounded—the whole story 
Wife. Mitchell Kennerlay. $1.25—t0e. told in pictures. New material constantly coming from 
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The book is a short, 
to the war, and 


analyzed, but answered. 
and policies came to win their ascendancy. 


last twenty-five years. 


Britain’s Case Against Germany 
By RAMSAY MUIR 


Professor of History, University of Manchester 
$1.00 Net 


clear, and popular exposition of:—(1) The events which led up 
the way in which Germany has conducted the war. 
dangerous political theories by which German 
(3) The History o 
(4) The German constitution. 
ing and aggressive policy by which Germany has aimed at world-wide dominion during the 
(6) The steps which have been taken towards diminishing war by 
all the civilized nations except Germany, which has consistently opposed these attempts. 


(2) The noxious and 
has been hypnotised; these are not only 
Modern Germany, showing how these ideas 
(5) The threaten- 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New, York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 


name, The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 
During its “ao the com- 

pany has insure property 

to the value of $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

282,298,429.80 

Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

to deal 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

deemed 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstznding at pres- 

ent ti 7,243,060.00 
Interest - on certificates 

amounts to 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

amounted to 13,259,024.16 

The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT. Vice-Pres. 


co oe 
. STANTON FLOYD- JONES, Sec. 
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“THE COLLECTOR,”’ $1 a year. 
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RATIONS, Addresses, Debates, Essays, etc. prepared to 
order. Manuscripts revised and reconstructed, Out- 
lines furnished, Twelve years’ experience, 
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MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
December 7, 1914. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank for the election of Directors for the ensuing 
year will be held at the banking house, No. 257 
Broadway, on Tuesday, the 12th day of January, 
1915, between the hours of 12 m. and 1 p. m. 


E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, December 23rd, 1914. 
A dividend of One and Cnpameee per cent. 
(1%) on the capital stock of this Company has 
been declared payable February 1st, 1915, at the 
office of the Treasurer, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business January 8th, 1915. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer 
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$100.00. They bear dividends at the rate of 6 per 
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back to us each month. 
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savings with us. There is no cleaner or safer investment. 
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7 1-5 per cent paid on monthly savings for 24 years. 
$5.00 saved monthly. $1,000 at maturity. 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
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old maps. The author informs his read- 
ers with engaging candor that he had 
started out to write a history of Alas- 
ka, but as his materials accumulated 
for the period of early Russian explor- 
ation he turned aside to write the 
story of eastern Siberia and the ex- 
plorations in the northern Pacific in- 
stead of completing his original task. 
The conquest of Siberia and Alaska, 
which added so much to the wealth and 
prestige of the Tsar’s empire and 
to the geographical knowledge of the 
civilized world, is a fascinating story 
of daring and achievement altho 
marred by the cruelty which always 
occurs when bands of half-barbarous 
adventurers forcibly subjugate wholly 
barbarous native races. 


Russian Expansion on the Pacific, 
1641-1850, by F. A. Golder. Arthur 
H. Clark Co. $5. 


HOW THE WEST WAS WON 


With war, the thoughts of war, and 
a reawakened public interest in his- 
tory, Professor Robert McN. McElroy’s 
latest contribution to the history of our 
western states will be gratefully re- 
ceived. The Winning of the Far West 
is announced as a continuation of The- 
odore Roosevelt’s Winning of the West, 
and gives a most vivid and intimate 
account of the stormy days when Texas 
was annexed, of the Oregon Controver- 
sy, the purchase of Alaska, and the 
Mexican war. Professor McElroy has 
found letters of Jackson, which have 
never been published, and the great 
spoilsman is here shown in a brighter 
light than usual. The work combines 
value as a reference book with bright 
narrative quality. 
The Winning of the Far West, by 
Robert McN. McElroy. New York: 
G. P. Putnam Sons. $2.50. 
AMONG BRITAIN’S IMMORTALS 
Himself a member of the Royal 
Academy, and son of C. R. Leslie, R. A., 
George Dunlop Leslie in his Inner Life 
of the Royal Academy, gives an inti- 
mate account of the art schools of the 
famous British institution, together 
with many new anecdotes of Millais, 
Leighton, Turner, and a brief descrip- 
tion of Whistler at work and play. Mr. 
Leslie’s work is an admirable source 
for historical data, and has, moreover, 
a chatty charm which reveals uncon- 
seiously the spirit of the Academy. 
Dutton. $3.50. 
RULES NOT ALWAYS FOLLOWED 
A most timely book that should clear 
up much existing discussion about neu- 
trality, mines, war at sea and the 
Hague treaties is the Outlines of In- 
ternational Law by Admiral Charles H. 
Stockton. The present volume presents 
the evolution of the law of nations from 
the time of Grotius to the opening of 
the Great War of 1914. It is a safe, 
well-selected compilation of recognized 
authorities rather than interpretation 
of the trend of modern international 
relations. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
FROM THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS 
Sight to the Blind, by Lucy Furman, 
gives another pathetic yet humorous 
glimpse of conditions with which the 
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settlement school in the heart of the 
Kentucky mountains has to contend 
and its splendid results. The little 
story, as unpretentious as Mothering 
on Perilous, is slipt in between an ap- 
preciative introduction by Ida M. Tar- 
bell and an afterword by the author 
telling of some of the work that has 
been done for these “little sons and 
daughters of the Revolution.” 

Macmillan. $1. 


COMPENSATIONS FOR THE VEGETARIAN 
Thanks to the mother of invention, 
the ranks of the vegetarians are swell- 
ing rapidly. Who knows but the proph- 
ecies of prolongation of life will be ful- 
filled and a race of centenarians result? 
Marie McIlvaine Gillmore has prepared 
a most complete receipt-book on Meat- 
less Cookery, including novel and lib- 
eral uses of cheese and fruits, veg- 
etable gelatines and meat substitutes, 
and especially valuable menu sugges- 
tions. 
E. P. Dutton. $2. 


A PERTINENT QUESTION 
Must Protestantism Adopt Christian 
Science? The Rev. Dr. J. Winthrop 
Hegeman, a clergyman of the Episco- 
pal Church, answers this question with 
a decisive affirmative. He holds that 
Christian Science bears much the same 
relation to Protestantism today as early 
Christianity did to the Judaism of that, 
period. The author doubtless has a com- 
petent understanding of Christian Sci- 
ence, but he is singularly defective in 
his logic and in the knowledge of the 
genius of modern Protestantism. 
Harpers. 75 cents. 


SYMPATHY WITH SANITY 
The ever-problematical and popular 
small boy again attracts his share of 
attention in The Training of a Work- 
ing Boy, by Rev. H. S. Pelham. As a 
man who has become a theorist only 
after a broad experience, the author 
candidly and simply discusses the Eng- 
lish working lad, his environment and 
his needs, his individuality and its de- 
velopment not thru charity, but thru 
comradeship and understanding. 
Macmillan. 50 cents. 


FROM KINDERGARTEN TO COLLEGE 
The germ of practicality in The In- 
dustrial Training of a Girl, by William 
A. McKeever, is a vigorous one or it 
would have miserably perished in such 
an atmosphere of sentimentality, but 
when disentangled from “baby hands” 
and “soft little fingers” the ‘au- 
thor’s latest educational treatise offers 
his usual constructive and valuable ma- 
terial. 
Macmillan. 50 cents. 


FROM THE SOUTH’S POINT OF VIEW 
Webster and Hayne, in their great 
speeches, touched on most of the con- 
stitutional arguments advanced in 
Richardson’s Defense of the South, by 
J. A. Richardson. Its six hundred pages 
are concerned with proving that the 
North, and not the South, was the en- 
emy of the Constitution. A sincere pa- 
triotism marks a work which otherwise 
seems futile. 
A. B. Caldwell. 
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Successful Methods of Men on Farms or Small Acreage. 
Complete in twelve parts; printed in one volume. 


By DR. N. W. SANBORN 
EAL work, with real poultry, on a real New England 


Farm, This isa simple story of what has been done 
by a man, at forty-five years of age,.town bred and city GEO R. re EAD & Co 
educated, getting out of practice of medicine, buying a > - 
small farm in the hill country, and making a success ot the 
venture, Not only is the rearing of chicks and the manage- . 
ment of adult fowl completely covered, but the interesting oa EAL ESTATE 
side issues of fruit growing, grain raising and the produc- EEE 
tion of milk, that cannot be escaped on a real farm. You 
get rugged facts—rarely found in print. The truth about 
poultry as found in actual life on a one-man poultry farm. 


You Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—The One-Man 
Poultry Plant, in twelve parts (book form), and 
the American Poultry Advocate, one year for 
only 50 cts., book and Advocate, three years, for 


only $1.00, if order is sent at once. 30 NASSAU STREET 
Our paper is handsomely illustrated, practical, progressive, 
and up-to-date on poultry matters. Established 1892. 44 to 132 (MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING) 
Pages monthly. 50 cts. a year. 3 months’ trial 10 cts. Sample 
copy free. Catalogue of poultry literature free. Address AND 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 517 Hodgkins Blk., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Messrs. Rothschild 
London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travel- 
ers, available in all parts of the 
world. 
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Cuba and the other West Indies, 
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and sale of Investment Securities. 
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MINIMUM PRICES AND 
SPECULATION 


For four months the Stock Exchange 

was closed. It is now open with the un- 

usual restriction upon~trading of a 

minimum price barrier below which 

stocks and bonds may not be sold on 

the floor. It is an interesting experience 

for Wall Street—tho perhaps a painful 

one—and out of it may come valuable 

light upon some vext questions that 

are perennially subjects for debate. 

Stock speculation -has always been con- 

demned by many who looked at it from 

only one point of view, and that a lim- 

ited one, as an unmitigated evil practi- 

cally identical with gambling. On the 

other hand, free speculation in securi- 

ties has been adjudged by most serious 

students of the subjects as an indis- 

pensable and thoroly useful accompani- 

ment of an open security market. The 

financial world is now having an op- 

portunity to see what a stock exchange 

without speculation is like. For the 

minimum price barrier makes specula- 

tion practically impossible. 

The writer in the New York Times 

Annalist who uses the signature The 
Onlooker has set forth some interest- 
ing thoughts on this subject, which we 
cannot forbear reprinting. It is not that 
we agree with all that he says. But 
what he says is stimulating to thought. 
And what we need more than anything 
else in our consideration of the prob- 
lems of the financial world is thought. 
Prejudices, feelings, sentiments, im- 
pressions are easy to acquire. Thinking 
is hard work. Any one who can help us 
to think is doing a service. This we be- 
lieve The Onlooker does: 

“Wall Street’s experiment with a 
minimum price schedule below which 
transactions on the Stock Exchange 
shall not take place has yet to justify 
itself by results; but when it has done 
so, as it probably will do, it will be all 
the more a text for those who in the fu- 
ture may seek to attack the economic 
desirability of unrestricted stock market 
fluctuations. It is a subject that has 
been very little discussed, because, for 
one reason, nobody is sure of what will 
happen. There are certain definite facts, 
however, which cannot by any subse- 
quent circumstances be altered in the 
least. One is that by putting up their 
shutters all over the world, the Stock 
Exchanges openly confest that the con- 
vertibility of securities in large quan- 
tities without notice is like nearly ev- 
erything else in the world, a limited 
convenience, so that only provided the 
emergency be great enough, securities 
are not convertible at all. Another fact 
is that the use of free speculation as an 
infallible corrective has been denied in 
the house of its friends. 











“There is probably nobody thought- 











fully interested in the phenomena of 
stock market speculation who, on re- 
viewing at the end of a year the violent 
rise and fall in a few stocks, has not 
contrasted the sum of their fluctuations 
with the net result, and asked himself 
the use of it. On rumors, on expecta- 
tions, on disappointment of those ex- 
pectations, by reason of manipulation 
and the cupidity and necessities of 
speculators, a stock may have had a 
rise during the year of thirty points, a 
fall of twenty-five points, with a great 
variety of minor fluctuations, and may 
then have ended the year at a net price 
change of only five points, as if noth- 
ing had happened. And in many in- 
stances nothing has happened really to 
change the value of the stock. Its divi- 
dend may have remained the same, its 
earning power may have been unim- 
paired, and the proportion of the 
shares owned outright by investors may 
have only a little increased or de- 
creased. But for all that, the stock has 
been a vortex of speculation; many mil- 
lions of dollars have been staked, and 
won and lost, on the hazard of its going 
up or down. And for what use? The 
answers are well known. Stock Ex- 
change speculation, says Wall Street, 
serves a very useful purpose, and, not- 
withstanding its abuse, it is worth all 
it costs. Evil is inseparable from good. 
‘And the greatest use of speculation is 
that it keeps a market for securities, 
in changes of eighths and quarters be- 
tween transactions, on which at any 
time you can buy or sell very large 
amounts without notice. That is, on one 
side, convertibility, and, on the other 
side, the way of finding instant employ- 
ment for large sums of idle money. 
“That Stock Exchange speculation 
does serve that purpose none will deny. 
That it is worth what it costs will be 
disputed by many, and that, under cer- 
tain exceptional conditions, speculation 
not only is not worth what it costs but 
cannot be afforded at all is now the 
testimony of the financial world itself. 
Everybody knows that if the Stock Ex- 
changes of the world had not closed at 
the beginning of war last August there 
would have been a general panic, in 
which prices would have fallen head- 
long, and in which quotations would 
have represented not values at all but 
the necessities and unreasoning fears 
of the sellers. Equally, everybody knows 
that the liquidation, if unrestricted, 
would have run its course in a little 
while, that whatever had been sold had 
also been bought, and that the sellers’ 
loss would have been the buyers’ gain. 
Indeed, there were some who had the 
courage of that logic and opposed the 
closing of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, arguing: ‘Let Europe sell out 
if she will; the American investor and 
speculator together will take care of 
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DIVIDENDS 


The Bowery Savings Bank 
128 and 130 BOWERY. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 14, 1914. 
A semi-annual dividend-at the rate of 


THREE and ONE-HALF Per Cent. 


per annum has been declared and will 
be credited to depositors on all sums of 
$5.00 and upward and not exceeding 
$3,000 which shall have been deposited 
at least three months on the first day of 
January next, and will be payable on 
and after Monday, January 18, 1915. 
Money de ted before Lean f 10 will draw 
terest from January 1, 1915. 
HENRY A. SCHENCK, President. 
WILLIAM E. KNOX, Comptroller. 
JOSEPH G. LIDDLE, Secretary. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


(Incorporated 1833.) 


8. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St., New York. 


TWO-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
SIX MONTHS ENDING DEC, 31, 1914 


On all sums from $5 to $3,000 to depositors en- 
titled to interest under the by-laws at the rate 
of FOUR PER CENT. per annum, on so much of 
every account as shall not exceed $1,000; and at 
the rate of THREE and “HALF PER CENT 
per annum on so much of every account as shall 
exceed $1,000 payable on and after JAN. 18, 1915. 


Deposits made on or before JAN. 9 will draw 
interest from JAN. 1, 1915. 


JAMES QUINLAN, President 

Seen ge ey Treasurer 
ANCIS M. BACON, JR. 

B. OGDEN GHISOLM, { Secretaries 


Union Dime Savings 
Bank 


40th Street and 6th Avenue 


An Interest Dividend (111th Consecutive) 
has been declared at the rate of 


Three and One-Half Per Cent 


per annum. Credited January 1, 1915, and 
payable cn and after Thursday, January 21, 
1915, . all sums entitled thereto under the 
y- 
Money deposited on or before January 11 
draws interest from January 1, 1915. 




















ALEX. P. W. KINNAN, President 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary 


The Manhattan 
Savings Institution 


644-646 Broadway, 











Cor. Bleecker Si., N. Y. 
127th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


December 8, 1914. 
The Trustees of this Institution have de- 
clared interest (by the rules entitled thereto) 
at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums not ex- 
ceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during 
the three or six months ending on the 31st 
inst., payable on or after January 18, 1915. 
Deposits made on or before January 10, 
1915, draw interest from January 1, 1915. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President 


FRANK G. STILES, Vice-President 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Ass’t Secretary 














LA ROSE CONSOLIDATED MINES COMPANY. 

The Board of Directors has today declared a 
regular ow dividend of 2%%, payable Janu- 
ary 20, 1915, to shareholders of record of Decem- 
ber 31, 191s The transfer books of the Company 
ms close December 31, 1914, and reopen January 


8. J. LeHURAY, Secretary and Treasurer. 





the liquidation. The foreigner cannot 
afford to sell our stuff back to us at less 
than we can afford to pay him for it. 
. . . And, indeed, American specula- 
tors and investors would have ac- 
quired in that way some rare bar- 
gains, provided the desire of Europe 
to sell was as great as was supposed to 
be the case, as it probably was not. The 
reasoning was flawless,. but the correc- 
tive was too heroic. It simply couldn’t 
be thought of seriously. 

“Speculators, of course, could afford 
to see a four per cent bond sell at fifty 
and a seven per cent railroad stock at 
eighty, and investors would have bought 
them greedily, no doubt; but in the 
meantime, what of the banks that had 
loaned, respectively, eighty on the bonds 
and perhaps one hundred on the stock? 
What of the savings banks and insur- 
ance companies who would be unable to 
make their books balance, with their 
investments quoted at such prices? 
There is no telling what would happen. 
Therefore the Stock Exchange closed 
up. And when, in time, it came to open 
again, speculation still couldn’t be 
trusted to apply the corrective, liquida- 
tion in excess of the ability of specu- 
lation to maintain reasonable prices 
was still doubted, and so the invention 
of a minimum price schedule, which 
is to say to the European holder of a 
four per cent bond, ‘You may sell it to 
us at eighty, but no cheaper,’ or to the 
holder of a seven per cent stock, ‘We 
will buy that back from you at 105, 
but if you offer it at 100 we will not 
take it.’ That sounds extremely irra- 
tional, and yet it was a very practical 
thing to do. And that it is a restraint 
upon professional speculation in a large 
way only adds to its practical value, as 
you will be told in Wall Street, where 
formerly you could hear only that spec- 
ulation, free and unrestricted, under all 
conditions, was the infallible corrective 
and, with all its evils, was worth what 
it cost. 

“There are two reasons why the mini- 
mum price schedule is a restraint upon 
large speculation. If a speculator buys 
stocks for a rise, and the price sinks 
to the minimum, trading ceases and his 
market is gone. He cannot sell out; 
therefore, he cannot protect himself. If, 
instead, he sells stocks for a fall, his 
profit is limited by the minimum price. 
. . . Nobody is anxious to assist specu- 
lation for the present. If the condi- 
tions are unfavorable to the spec- 
ulator, then he will have to wait. That 
may be all right; but it is denying 
much that has been said in the past in 
defense of the speculator’s right of ac- 
cess to bank funds and the use of vio- 
lent fluctuations in the stock market.” 








The following dividends 
nounced: 


Bank of America, semi-annual, 14 per cent, 
payable January 2. 

Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, semi- 
annual, 3 per cent, payable on and after Janu- 
ary 2. 
"United States Realty & Improvement Com- 
pany, coupons on Twenty-year Debenture 5 per 
cent bonds, payable January 2. 

Bowery Savings Bank, semi-annual, 3% per 
cent, payable on and after January 18. 

Rose Consolidated Mines Company, quar- 
terly, 2% per cent, payable January 20. 


are an- 


THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 
160 and 162 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
4% 

Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum will be credited to depositors for the six 
months ending December 31, 1914, on all accounts 
entitled thereto from $5.00 to $3,000, payable on 
and after January 15, 1915. 

Deposits made on or before January 10, 1915, 
will draw interest from January 1, 1915. 

WILLIAM J. COOMBS, President 
CLARENCE 8S. DUNNING, Treasurer 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 
December 22, 1914. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT., free 
of tax, payable on and after January 2, 1915, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business De- 
cember 26, 1914. E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA. 

New York, December 18, 1914. 
The Board of Directors have today declared a 
semi-annual dividend of fourteen (14) per cent., 
free of tax, payable January 2, 1915, to stock- 
holders of record of this date. The transfer 

books will remain closed until January 4, 1915. 
W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOST 


Preferred Stock, 

The regular quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. has been declared by the Di- 
rectors of this Corporation, payable January 1, 
1915, to preferred stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 24, 1914. Checks will be mailed. 

WINFIELD 8S. SMYTH, Treasurer 


WESTINGHOUSE 


Electric & Manufacturing Company 


A quarterly dividend of 14% on the PRE- 
FERRED stock of this Company will be paid 
January 15, 1915. 

A dividend of one per cent. on the COMMON 
stock of this Comaeny for the quarter ending 
Dec. 31, 1914, will be paid Jan. 30, 1915 

Both dividends are payable to stockholders of 
record as of Dec. 31, 1914. 


H. D. SHUTE, Treasurer 
New York, Dec. 23, 1914. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be pzid on Friday, January 15, 1915, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Thursday, December 31, 1914. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1915, at the office of the 
Treasurer in New York will be paid by the 
Bankers’ Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 




































Invest January 
Funds in safe, con- 
venient, easily convertible 


Calvert Mortgage 
6 Percent Certificates 


Abundantly safeguarded by 
First Mortgages on Improved 
Real Estate. 

Issued in denominations of 
$100.00. Due two years from 
date and payable on demand at 
any time thereafter. Interest 
checks mailed without fail Janu- 
ary 1, and July 1. 


Write for the book. 


The Calvert Mortgage Co. 
1048 Calvert Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


**Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


10 Minutes 
Walk to 40 
Theatres 


Send for 
Booklet 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 




















THE 
BUCKMINSTER 


645 Beacon Street 
Boston 


Situated at the junction of 
Beacon St., Commonwealth 
and Brookline Aves., over- 
looking the Charles Riyer 
and the Back Bay Fens, the 
location of The Buckminster 
is unsurpassed, either for a 
permanent home, or for the 
accommodation of tourists 
visiting the city in Summer. 


Apartments of Two to Four Rooms with 
Bath. Either Furnished or Unfurnished 


Every Modern Convenience and Luxury 


GEORGE R. SANFORD, Manager 
Tel. Back Bay 3350 














ritisH University Grapuate with Honours 
desires position as travelling companion. 
Tutoring if desired. British and American ref- 
erences. Now located in South California. Box 
33, The Independent, New York. 








GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It inereases his self-respect 
aud makes him a more useful member of s80- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a suflicient sum to support him 
in bis old age. This can best be effected by 
purchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 




















‘| EFFICIENCY QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY 
SERVICE 














HE aim of the Service is to in- 

crease health, energy, productiv- 

ity, opportunity, for ambitious 
men and women; to educate employees 
in better, quicker and easier methods 
of work; to spread scientific optimism; 
to solve personal problems and sur- 
mount personal difficulties; to raise the 
standards of American life and labor 
thruout the world. 

Questions on health, work, business, 
home and everyday life will be an- 
swered by Mr. Purinton, thru the Ques- 
tion Box or by personal letter. Please 
confine questions to one sheet. 

When books, institutions, manufac- 
tures, and other aids to efficiency are 
mentioned, they are not necessarily en- 
dorsed. The Service, being a clearing- 
house of information, assumes no re- 
sponsibility for others. 

. A. C. D., Arizona. “How to save money 
systematically ?” 

You are already efficient—you put your 
whole message into five words, and brev- 
ity is the brains of efficiency. Thank you. 
The five words were typewritten—thank 
you again. We have ha‘ five-page letters, 
written with sea-sick fingers and a discour- 
aged pen. Would that all our friends might 
learn from you. 

In the science of money-saving there are 
at least seven fundamentals: (1) a regu- 
lar, stated income; (2) a tabulation of 
minimum expenses to keep you well and 
comfortable; (3) a strong, sustained mo- 
tive for economy; (4) a specific object; 
(5) a safe, permanent and growing in- 
vestment; (6) a weekly or monthly appor- 
tionment of salary as received; (7) a 
friendly understanding and system of co- 
éperation on the part of your family and 
others who may now be only too glad to 
help you waste your money. , 

Check up on this analysis. Find where 
you are weak, or absent. Having rated 
yourself, set yourself to strengthen the 
weak spots and to fill in the empty places. 
Saving is almost wholly a question of de- 
liberate determination, careful planning, 
and rigorous adherence to your plan. 


Prof. A. H. D., Iowa. “Will you do me the 
favor of giving me a bibliography on Effi- 
ciency ?” 

Such « work is now in preparation, but 
requires the utmost care. The field is so 
vast, the branches are so many, and the 
reliable texts are so few, that the whole 
range of publishing houses must be cov- 
ered. You will be notified when our Effi- 
ciency Book List is ready for distribution. 


A college student, California. ‘““‘Can you sug- 
gest a system of exercises that will make me 
a prize-winning athlete? Especially, how can I 
develop my hiceps—is there any quick, guaran- 
teed, method?” 

Why do you wish an overgrown biceps? 
Are you studying to become a blacksmith? 
Or do you merely want to “show off?” The 
youth who boasts of his biceps does so 
because he hasn’t any brains to boast of. 

You ask for a “quick, guaranteed, 
method.” There is no such thing, in ath- 
letics or any other field of worthy en- 
deavor. The guaranteed method is always 
slow. usually hard, often ugly and painful. 

As for muscular development, aim at the 


torso—you haven’t time, as a student of ' 


Efficiency, to bother much with the biceps. 
Your lungs and heart and stomach and 
liver and solar plexus make your health— 


and a large degree of your mentality. The 
muscles that surround these organs—not 
the superficial muscles of arms and legs— 
will improve your circulation, digestion. 
vitality and longevity. The rowing-machine. 
parallel bars, flying rings, punching bag. 
and other gymnasium devices for strength- 
ening the torso muscles are superior to all 
biceps-beautifiers. 

Ask the Editor of Physical Culture, 
Flatiron Building, New York City, for a 
method of muscle-building to suit your 
case. 


Rev. H. S., Wisconsin. “You have a vital 
gospel to preach, one that I thoroly appreciate. 
I am especially interested in the phase of in- 
efficiency caused by the use of alcohol. The treas- 
urer of the largest factory in this city tells me 
than 75 per cent of all their accidents have been 
due directly to drink. Where can I get statistics 
on this subject? I have been putting up temper- 
ance posters in our mills and factories once a 
month.” 

Congratulations on your enterprize and 
wisdom—you are beginning a temperance 
reform in the right way, by getting facts 
on the money-loss due to liquor. Your leaf- 
let, enclosed, on “Making Prohibition Senti- 
ment,” is a masterly document—I wish that 
every temperance advocate might read and 
profit by it. Hard-headed men have no use 
for soft-hearted theories; and the teaching 
of temperance will become a part of the 
welfare work in business corporations 
when we establish temperance on a basis 
of logic, science, and pecuniary gain. 

The statistics you require may probably 
be had from the National Civic Federa- 
tion, Metropolitan Tower, Twenty-third. 
Street, New York City. Write Mr. Ralph 
M. Easley, organizer and executive head. 
Be sure to mention The Independent, and 
to enclose stamped, self-addrest envelope. 
A book, “The Anti-Alcohol Movement in 
Europe,” by Earnest Gordon, Fleming H. 
Revell & Co., 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, may contain useful information. A 
pamphlet, “Can Insurance Be Applied to 
Lengthen Life?’ recently prepared by Ar- 
thur Hunter, chairman Mortality Investi- 
gation, New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 346 Broadway, New York City. of- 
fers eloquent facts on temperance. The 
Anti-Saloon League, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
New York City, should be able to give you 
valuable data. The American Magazine for 
October, 1912, published an article on the 
scientific cure of alcoholism being em- 
ployed at the Charles B. Towns Hospital. 
27% Central Park West, New York City. 
Alcoholism is a disease inore than a crime. 
In the saloon there are factors of psychol- 
ogy, food, fatigue, heredity, sociability, and 
other symptomatic causes which “drive a 
man to drink.” These must be changed or 
removed. 

Intolerance is a form of intemperance— 
do not be intemperate yourself. And _ re- 
member that the saloon is “the poor man’s 
club”; your problem is not merely to enact 
its abolishment, but more to provide a 
satisfying substitute. Where shall working- 
men gather, and talk and joke and make 
friends, if not in the saloon? Figure this 
out—then close the saloon! 


Miss A. J. S., South Dakota. “I would like 
to get material for an oration on Efficiency; or 
if you know where I could get one already 
written, I should be very glad to pay for it.” 


You do not want an oration somebody 
else wrote—you want the benefit of writ- 
ing it yourself. We will suggest books con- 
taining material, when we know exactly 
what you need. Is the oration to be on gen- 
eral efficiency, industrial efficiency, educa- 
tional efficiency, domestic efficiency, social 
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efficiency, or any other special kind of effi- 
ciency? There are as many kinds as there 
are trades and professions. 

Among the standard books available for 
your purpose may be mentioned: “The Ed- 
ueation of Self,” by Dr. Paul Dubois, 
Funk and Wagnalls; “The Efficient Life,” 
by Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, Doubleday, 
Page & Co.; “The Human Machine,” by 
Arnold Bennett, George H. Doran Com- 
pany; “Human FEfficiency,” by Dr. Hora- 
tio W. Dresser, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. All 
these publishers have New York City head- 
quarters. 

Would it not be a good idea for your 
class to present to your school, on gradu- 
ation day, a real Efficiency library? You 
could buy for $12 or $15 ten or more val- 
uable works on the sub‘ect. Then you could 
order a neat shelf or rack from a _ local 
cabinet-maker ; and thus leave a most use- 
ful reminder of your class for all the classes 
yet to come. We should he glad to pre- 
pare a message for you to read on gradua- 
tion day, at the presentation ceremonies. 
Might not this be made a unique and en- 
joyable occasion, reflecting honor and 
credit on the enterprise of your class? May 
we not help you plan such a program? 





Mr. J. H., New York City. “I am anxious 
to know all there is to know about Efficiency. 
However, it must necessarily take a long time 
before your series of articles can be completed: 
are there no more direct means to bring about 
the desired result?” 

I have studied and exnerimented four- 
teen years—and am only beginning to un- 
derstand the subject. You hope to master 
it in a few weeks. Your enthusiasm is fine 
—follow it. But your clock is fast—regu- 
late it. Efficiency means a long. steady pull 
toward a great life-purpose. We could tell 
you of institutions that claim to work mar- 
vels of health and wealth overnight—but 
we will not do it. Such a service would be 
neither honest nor efficient. 

A series of talks and lectures, for mem- 
bers of schools and corporations in Great- 
er New York and vicinity, has been 
planned. is now being prepared. and will 
be put in effect as soon as possible. 

The first of these talks will be given at 
the West Side Y. M. C. A., of New York 
City, on Tuesday evening, January 12th, 
the subject being “How to Study FEfficien- 
cy.” All our men readers in the city are 
invited. As other meetings are held. you 
will be advised. Meanwhile, follow closely 
and regularly the articles and the Ques- 
tion Box; you will see here many ways of 
reaching sooner the goal of your ambition. 











“Well, the New York Stock Exchange is 
oven again, Mrs. Nurich.” “I’m so glad. 
Now those poor men can go off the curb.” 

—Buffalo Express. 


Robby—Elsie, I—I 1]-love you! 

“Oh. Rebert !” 

“Well. Skinny Adams dared me to say 
it.”"—Life. . 


Bix—I see there’s a report from Hol- 
land that concrete bases for German can- 
non have been found there. 

Dix—Don't believe a word you hear 
from Holland. The geography says it is a 
low, lying country.—Boston Transcript. 


: Mrs. Henpeck—Is there any difference. 
Theodore, do you know, between a fort and 
a fortress? 


Mr. Henpeck—I should imagine a fort- | 


ress, my love, would_be harder to silence! 
—London Opinion. 


Faint heart ne’er won fair lady ; but fair 
lady has occasionally won faint heart.— 
Puck. 


“Dad,” said the small boy, “I hear Tom 
Morse is going to be married one day this 
week.” : 

“Yes,” answered the father. “Mr. Morse 
has only three days more.” 

The boy sighed. “The last three days,” 
he said, “they give them everything to eat 
that they. ask for, don’t they, dad?’—New 
York Evening Post. 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 

















Japan Tourist Bureau 
Imperial Government Railways Building 
Tokio, Japan 
Affords Facilities Gratis 

Information given 
Introductions issued 
Itineraries arranged 
Estimates furnished 
Booklets supplied 


If you contemplate a trip to Japan write to 
the New York Office. 


Japan Society, 165 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


THE BIG PINE WOODS 


IS THE PLACE FOR HEALTH 


PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, N. J. 














The Best Regul 


YPT, 
PHILIPPINES, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World 
Trips and Winter Tours 
in India. PENINSULAR 
@ ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State Street, N. Y. 

















Basic Efficiency 


To keep working, you must keep well 

Without health, other efficiency is impossible. 
How to keep well without drugs, through form- 
ing natural health habits, is taught in Goop 
HEALTH—a pocket magazine issued monthly for 
busy men. Not dy ‘and technical—but intensely 
interesting and easily understood. $1 a year until 
March 31st, 1915—after that date, $2 a year. 
Sample copy FREE. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
312 W. Main Street, Battle Creek, Michigan 











Write for booklet. 





HOT SPRINGS MINERAL BATHS and 
MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL, HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


Open all the year, Ideal climate. Private Park 100 acres. 


H, W. FOSS, Manager 




















SPLENDID CLAY TENNIS COURTS 


pinehurst 


Me 











NORTH CAROLINA 


Center of Winter Out-of-Door Life 
in the Middle West 


THE CAROLINA, now 
open, new addition 
open this month. 

HOLLY INN, BERK- 
SHIRE, HARVARD 
open January 15. 


Through Pullman from 
New York. The finest 
golf courses in the South. 
1200 miles of connecting 
automobile roads. 40,000 
acres shooting preserve 
with good guides and dogs, 
finelivery of saddle horses, 
fox hunting, trap shooting, 
model dairy, frequent 
tournaments in all sports. 





FREQUENT TOURNAMENTS No tives received 





Full information on request at the GENERAL OFFICE, PINEHURST, N. C. 
or LEONARD TUFTS, BOSTON, MASS. 





at Pinehurst 
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BOTH SIDESg¢ 


SHALL WE ENLARGE 


OUR ARMY? 


A DEBATE 


RESOLVED: That the army of the 


United States should be enlarged and 
strengthened. 


Le i ee ee | ee hr hr 


RESOLUTION introduced recent- 

ly into the House by Representa- 

tive Gardner and into the Senate 
by Senator Lodge calls for the crea- 
tion of a National Security Commis- 
sion “to make investigation into the 
question of the preparedness of the 
United States for war, defensive or of- 
fensive.” This resolution has aroused 
widespread discussion, much of which 
centers about the question of enlarging 
the army. 


BRIEF FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


I. The present position of the United States 
among the powers necessitates military 
preparedness, 

A. Our desire to avoid war 
guarantee us against it: 

B. A single nation cannot safely re- 
duce armaments. 

C. The following may cause friction: 

1. Our extended foreign policy. 

2. The Monroe Doctrine. 

If Germany wins the European war 
her South American trade and coloniza- 
tion may prove a menace; Japan may 
cause trouble if the Allies win. 

D. We cannot tell what part we may 
have to take in the European war. 

1. Our neutrality may be violated. 

2. Our efforts at mediation will be 
better respected if we are in a position 
to enforce decisions. 

E. In the end we shall probably have 
to intervene in Mexico. “Intervention 

. will prove the sole alternative to 
an indefinite state of anarchy.” Sydney 
Brooks in Nineteenth Century, 75: 1194, 
June, , 

II. The United States army is not pre- 
pared for war. 

A. It is smaller than the armies of 
Russia, Germany, France, Austria, It- 
aly, Japan, Great Britain or Mexico. 

B. It lacks a trained reserve. 

C. Both the regular army and the 
militia are below war strength because 
of vacancies. 

D. If attacked, we shall lack an ad- 
equate mobile force, which the European 
war has proved to be the only effective 
means of defense. 

1. Too few men are left after provision 
is made for guarding our outlying pos- 
sessions and our coast defenses. 

2. The addition of untrained recruits 
to fill vacancies and make up for losses 
would destroy the efficiency of the regu- 
lar force. 

“Trained armies alone 
trained armies.” H. L. Stimson in Har- 
per’s Weekly, 56:12, Aug. 31, 1912 

3. Quick mobilization is impossible. 
Troops are widely scattered and unac- 
customed to serving together. 

EF. Our supply of ammunition is in- 
sufficient for defense. 

Ill. We cannot afford to have our army 
unprepared. 

A. Any nation would be more apt to 
attack us if her chances of winning were 
strong. Belgium’s neutrality was _ vio- 
lated because she was thought unable to 
defend herself. 

B. The financial risks of war are too 
great. 

1. In cost of life. - 

2. In destruction of property and com- 
merce. 

3. In cost of ammunition. 
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cannot 


can meet 


4. In interest on war debt. 
5. In pensions. 
C. The moral risks of war are too 


great in endangering: 


1. Our national honor. 

2. Lives of our citizens. 

3. Our standing as a force for peace. 

IV. Recent proposals for strengthening the 
army are in accordance with our per- 
manent military policy. 

. A reserve of regulars and militia 
will make a large standing army unnec- 
essary. 

B. Greater efficiency will be secured 
without increasing military expenditures. 

1. There will be little additional cost 
for salaries in the regular army. 

2. Ten men can be maintained in the 
reserve for the cost of one in the regular 
army. 

3. Earlier retirements will lessen the 

number of high salaries. 

C. Selling of useless and expensive 
military posts will more than offset any 
additional cost. 

An enlarged army would be a great ad- 
vantage to the country in time of peace. 

A. It would train more citizens 

1. In physical efficiency. 

2. In prevention of disease. 

3. In obedience, respect for authority 
and patriotism. 

B. With shorter enlistments more men 
with military training could enter eco- 
nomie life. 

C. The army could better continue such 
ocean work as the following: 

Engineering feats such as the build- 

ing of the Panama Canal and the build- 
ing of roads in Alaska. 

2. Work in sanitation and medicine 
such as sanitation of the Canal Zone and 
the testing of anti-typhoid vaccine. 

3. Police work in the Philippine Islands 
and in strike districts in the United 
States. 

4. Rescue work in time of floods or 
earthquakes. 


VI. Tho our ideal may be international 


peace thru disarmament, we must meet 
conditions as they exist today. 


BRIEF FOR THE NEGATIVE 


I. There is no immediate possibility that 


the United States will engage 
war, offensive or defensive. 

A. We have no reason to attack any 
nation. 

B. Never have we been obliged to de- 
fend ourselves against invasion. 

1. We have been the aggressors in all 
our foreign wars. 

2. Any of these wars since the Revo- 
lution might have been settled by arbi- 
tration. 

3. Many questions which might have 
caused war have been arbitrated. 

C. Our geographical position makes in- 
vasion practically impossible. 

No nation is now unfriendly to the 
United States. 

FE. None of the great European nations 
will be able to attack us for — to 
come. 

F. The administration has " demon- 
strated its ability to keep us from be- 
coming involved in Mexico. 


in any 


II. The United States should not now 


change her established military policy. 
A. It has proved successful in the 
past. 
1. We have never maintained a reserve. 
2. We have always had the smallest 
standing army consistent with safety. 


Division of International Law. 
diplomatic settlements of the United States. 


session, 99-104, Dec. 10, 1914, Ev 


488, Apr. 80. 1914. Outlook, 
651-4, July 18, 


to the Con 





3. We have never been defeated in a 
war. 

B. It is adequate for the present. 

1. Absolute preparedness is never pos- 
sible. 

2. Our regular army and militia, when 
vacancies are filled, will be large enough 
for safety. 

a. Successes of British troops in the 
Suropean war show that a small trained 
force, reinforced by recruits, can be used 
against trained armies. 

b. The strength of our navy and 
coast defenses make a large army un- 
necessary. 

C. It is impossible to tell, at this stage 
in the European war, what means o 
defense will prove effective in modern 
warfare. 

D. Enlarging the army would be ex- 
travagant. 

Armed preparedness is more ex- 
pensive than the financial losses thru 
wars it is meant to prevent. 

2. The cost of living is already too 
high. 

3. Money is needed for constructive 
work in education, in prevention of dis- 
ease, in social betterment, ete. 


III. Tho the army, in time of peace, is of 


great value in training for citizenship 
and in carrying on important public 
works, it does nothing which could not 
be accomplished at less cost thru other 
agencies. 


IV. Enlarging the army is inconsistent 


with American ideals. 

A. Establishment of a reserve is a step 
toward compulsory service and militar- 
ism. 

B. The present European war has 
proved conclusively that military pre- 
paredness does not make for peace. 

C. The influence of the United States 
in ending the European war and in fur- 
thering the cause of international dis- 
armament would be destroyed if we 
should now prepare for war. 
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A New Year’s Message from Car- 
dinal Gibbons 


The new subscribers added to The 
Independent’s list on the thirtieth of 
December were a thousand and forty- 
nine in number, and the “stops” only 
thirty-seven, making the net gain for 
that day 1012. On the last day of the 
year the record of new subscribers was 
658, and the “stops” twenty-nine, mak- 
ing: the net gain 629. A proportionate 
gain for a whole year would make al- 
most any circulation manager dizzy 
with delight. But of course it couldn’t 
happen with The Independent—yet! 








The third Efficiency Number of The 
Independent will bear the date January 
25. Mr. Purinton’s article in that issue 
will be entitled “Efficiency and Play,” 
and the reader may be assured—for the 
writer knows—that it is as human, as 
stimulating, and as helpful for daily 
living as those which have preceded it. 
The “Efficiency Question Box” will ap- 
pear next week. There has rarely been 
a more enthusiastic response to any 
feature of The Independent than has 
greeted the articles and replies to ques- 
tions from Mr. Purinton’s pen. 








It is a really extraordinary coinci- 
dence that the Hundred Years of Peace 
should end almost simultaneously with 
the dispatch to Great Britain of a for- 
mal protest against her manner of 
exercizing the Right of Search, which 
had so much to do with bringing about 
the War of 1812. But another war with 
Great Britain is practically unthink- 
able, and we may confidently count on 
the wisdom of our statesmen, stimu- 
lated by the century-old friendship, to 
find the businesslike way to adjust this 
business question. 





The advertising pages of The Inde- 
pendent are reflecting from week to 
week the growing confidence of the 
business world, and more particularly 
the recognition on the part of national 
advertisers of the rapid development 
of The Independent as an exceptionally 
profitable advertising medium. 








The immigration which passed thru 
Ellis Island in 1914 was only a little 
more than half that of the preceding 
year—573,675, in comparison with 


1,163,993 in 1913. And yet the popula- 
tion of the United States continues to 
increase with unabated rapidity. 








Six hundred schools and more have 
used The Independent in their class- 
rooms during the past three months. 
And for every Chautauqua Circle in the 
country The Independent is the exclu- 
sive periodical element in the course. 








One in every seven of the subscribers 
to The Independent in New York City 
appears in “Who’s Who.” This is sig- 
nificant testimony to the prominence 
of our readers. 








WHAT THE WOLVES SAID 


Wolves came round after the battle, 
tearing the slain.—Recent message. 
The wolves came round the Russian 
wounded slinking, 
The wolves came nosing round the Ger- 





man slain; 

Perchance they wearied of the river- 
drinking 
And sought a richer beverage on the 

plain. 


Perchance these shaggy cold-embold- 
ened howlers, 

By timorous mortals christened “beasts 
of prey,” 

Felt kinship with the wounded human 
prowlers, 

And marveled much what kind of 
wolves were they. 


For wolves beyond a shade of doubt 
they must be— 

These things that tore their fellows 
tooth and nail. : 

And Gray Coat howls to Gray: “What 
can the lust be 

That drives these men beneath Octo- 


ber’s gale? 

“To tear each other piecemeal in their 
trenches, 

To pin each other down with teeth of 
steel, 

To fill the air with death and deadly 
stenches, 

And thunder-claps that make the forest 
reel? 

“We wild four-footed hunters make no 
slaughter 

To slake our thirst as do these bipeds 
grim 

Who pour each other’s blood like Dnie- 
per water, 

And rend their brethren madly limb 
from limb. 


“There is no wood marauder lithe and 
savage 

Would glut his greed upon his ravening 
kind, 

Our pack will take its fill of bitter 
ravage 

And leave a taint of blood upon the 
wind. 


“But never do we leave such witness 


gory 

As these do, piled on hill and slope 
and lea, 

Where rages Man—the Wolf’s a bygone 
story. 

There is no need on Earth for such as 
We!” —Sydney Bulletin. 
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